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‘cue | Expansion in Alaska 


venues UDYARD KIPLING’S comment on 
43. aircraft never can be quoted too 
often in these days of planning for the 
future. “We are 





- at the opening 
500,000 verse of the 
a opening page 

of the chapter 


Tye 7 of endless pos- 

sibilities.’ 

Some might 
say that as a result of the war we have 
finished with the opening verse and per- 
haps even the opening page. But the 
Sali chapter of endless possibilities still is 
reply ahead. 

In all of the day-to-day concern with 
current problems of design, operation, 
maintenance, hearings, regulations, fi- 
nancing, traffic estimates, airports and 
the thousand-and-one other things 
{which affect the entire business of avia- 
tion, the greatest single danger to the 
future of aviation is a stalemate in 
thinking. 

The plane is still young. The real 
development, the real expansion, and 
the real usefulness of the plane as a 
vehicle of transportation and as an in- 
strumentality for peace, still is ahead. 

Out of this war will come several 
million men whose interest in the plane 
was academic until they donned the 
uniform of the air service. They expect 
great things from the plane. They won’t 
understand a restrictive attitude toward 
its use in world society. 

This means that our thinking and 
planning in terms of the future must be 
broad, flexible and filled with oppor- 
tunities. 

Just recently a hearing on applica- 
tions for new routes to Alaska was com- 
pleted before an examiner of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The CAB’s decision 
will be an important one, for Alaska is 
one of America’s frontiers susceptible 
of great expansion. 
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O'Reilly Joins Arinc 
Gordon A. O'Reilly, who has been 


superintendent of communications for 
Transcontinental & Western Air, has 
joined Aeronautical Radio, Inc., as full- 
time vice president and general mean- 
ager. 


Lilt Salloline 


2 interchanges Asked 


Colonial and Delta have proposed 
that interchange agreements could 
accomplish the purposes of a direct 
Detroit-Miami route if such a route 
is not granted to one company. 
Colonial proposes to connect with 
Delta at Columbia, S. C., if Delta 
is certificated to Florida. Delta fur- 
ther proposes a Florida interchange 
with TWA at Cincinnati. 

Ansett Defeated 

In an election vital to the futures 
of Guinea Airways, Australian Na- 
tional Airways, and Ansett Airways, 
Reginald M. Ansett, president of 
Ansett, has been defeated for a 
place on the Guinea board. Ansett 


plans a court fight contesting the 
election. 
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New Interline Ticket: a+ iast the air- 
lines think they have developed a new in- 
terline ticket that will answer all the prob- 
lems of filling out long strips of paper. In 
about six months 
a radically new 
“book ticket” will 
appear which 
chine developed 
by the National 
Cash Register Co. didn’t work out; the ma- 
chines were only good for 80 or less on-line 
stops, and wouldn’t work for interline tickets. 


takes only a 
The new system probably will bring the ma- 


minute or less to 
put through a 

chine age into passenger ticketing in a big 
way. 


new automatic 
machine. Experi- 
ments with a ma- 


Ryan’s New Plane: the Navy has not 
yet released the details of its highly secret 
new fighter which is now being turned out 
in quantity by the Ryan Aeronautical Co., but 
the known facts add up to one of the biggest 
individual programs in the industry. 

Ryan’s annual report discloses that at the 
end of the fiscal year, Oct. 31, the company 
had orders for approximately $58.000,000 
worth of these aircraft. Ryan has shelved the 
production of wings and major plane assem- 
blies for other manufacturers to devote the 
major part of its facilities to this secret plane 
—which will 4dd a substantial piece of news 
to the public concept of aeronautical progress 
when released. 


Drastic Resolution: A resolution placed 
before the Foreign Relations Committee dur- 
ing the fortnight would virtually wreck the 
accomplishments of the Chicago International 
Civil Aviation Conference, observers point out. 
The resolution, if adopted, would seek to have 
the Convention Treaty (Title 11), the interim 
agreements, and all of the various other docu- 
ments submitted to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for study. The state de- 
partment would be instructed to notify for- 
eign governments that a treaty is under con- 
sideration and pending, and that all accept- 
ances should be withdrawn and no further 
commitments made until the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and possibly the entire 
Senate, had reached a decision. Back of the 
move is Sen. Ralph O. Brewster (R., Me.) 
advocate of the chosen instrument theory. 
Observers believe action on the resolution 
will be blocked or stalled off. 


(Turn to page 4) 
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Worth its weight in Black Geld 


When drilling for oil . . . America’s black gold . . . occa- 
sional breakdowns are almost inevitable—even with 
the finest of equipment operated by experienced men. 
And such breakdowns are costly—in time and money. 
That’s why the helicopter, postwar, can be worth 
its weight and more... when used as an emergency 
carrier to rush urgently needed replacement parts to 
the scene of drilling operations—in minutes instead 
of hours. 

For the postwar helicopter, used as a cargo carrier, will 
be equipped to carry loads comparable in weight and 
bulk to the capacity of a medium motor truck. And 
it will need neither roads, rails, nor landing facilities. 


No matter how rough the terrain or remote the area, 
the helicopter, operated by professional pilots, will 
transport freight, supplies, passengers—even heavy 
machine parts, safely, swiftly, and economically. For 
on the basis of cost per ton-mile to isolated points, 
helicopter transportation is almost unmatchably low. 


At McDonnell, right now, our main job is to make 
planes, parts, and plastics for war... all we can as 
fast as we can. But we’re working too, on a compre- 
hensive helicopter developmental program . . . to offer 
you and your organization, postwar, this specialized 
transportation service ..’. adaptable to almost any 
type of cargo...almost anywhere in the world. 


Jlamupacturers # PLANES - PARTS: PLASTICS * SAINT .LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 








WHAT IS UNITED’S 
MAIN LINE AIRWAY? 











SERVING THE NATION 
"THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 





United Air Lines’ famous Main Line Airway is the 





nation’s oldest coast-to-coast airway, the strategie 








middle route straight across the heart of the country. 





Along this No. 1 air route, modern United Philadelphia . .. Cleveland . .. Detroit... 

Mainliners provide busy wartime travel- Chicago... Denver ...San Francisco... 

ers with express-fast flights to most of the Oakland ... Los Angeles ... Portland... 

leading business and industrial areas of Seattle ...altogether 43 cities linked by 

the country. Mainliner Service. Truly, the route that 
On the Main Line Airway you'll find goes where business is! 

Boston ... New York . . .Washington... 
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‘Air Traffic Cops’: The United States Army Ground Forces 
are ene ee tests of a new small plane on the West Coast with 
of possibly using it as a military police craft. It would 
be a ge A cop of the air,” employed to direct traffic along 


: 


military aro es leading up to the battlefronts. The plane 


40 hp. craft. It is smaller: than those used as 
” for reconnaissance and directing artillery fire. 


Double Blow: Attempts of steamship companies to enter 
the aviation field were given two setbacks within two days. 
First. the report of Attorney General Francis Biddle prepared 
by the Department of Justice ‘on international air tra 
mae | y recommended against surface er ee controlli 

airline services. The following day the gr he 
ee ee five 
steamship companies Aeronau Board’s Latin 
American case should be dismissed. 


Quit Rate Better: West Coast aircraft manufacturers, to- 
taling their absenteeism and quit rate figures for January, found 
the situation improved. The separation rate went down from 
5.5 percent in December to 5.1 percent in January—the lowest 
for any month since war expansion started, the Aircraft War 
Production Council reported. Two-thirds of all workers quitting 
Met Soon ae ae 6. SEN. 

Absenteeism decreased from 6.89 percent in December to 6.14 
percent in January—the rate for men being 4.66 percent and 
for women 8.43 percent. The overall average for the West Coast 
lants is 42 percent women emplo 

as hig 6 @® percent women during Jemuery. 


a one-place 
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New Aviation Study: The United States Chamber of 
Commerce is polling its membership for a cross-section of opin- 
jhe major problems which will arise with the 
increased elopment of civil aviation expected after the war. 
Information gained through its questionnaires will be reviewed 
's Transportation Committee meets in Wash- 

March 21 na} 22. ceoresty Ge Committee’s recom- 

Chambe 


: regula contract 

Fe ae venture capital to Fm aay ~—, 
of regulations, future programs, 

nautical research, and supervision of airport construction. Be- 
resenting the viewpoints of a wide cross-section of business 
ap the country, results of the questionnaires will give 
picture of national thinking on important aviation ques- 


‘much ‘space in his report to the importance of a 
ive sities’ tod industry, Gen. Arnold said: “One wa hea 

it progressive after final victory is promptly to se 
scrap excess or obsolete planes so that they will not hang oer 
the Air Force and the aviation industry, development. 
This happened after the last war, but must not ppen again.” 
Gen. Arnold also strongly recommended that the Government 


k as stand-bys some of its aircraft plants and production 
not subject to rapid obsolescence 

in the air implies maximum ability to main- 

ting establishmen ts,” he said. re must 
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Boeing B-29—Hayes Dual 56” Wheels and Consolidated B-24—Hayes 56“ Wheels and 
Dual Expander Tube Brakes. Dual Expander Tube Brakes. 





Curtiss C-46— Hayes 19.00-23 Wheels and Piper L-4— Hayes 8.00-4 Wheels and 
Expander Tube Brakes. Expander Tube Brakes. 


WHATEVER THE JOB... 


Missions - sorties -“recco”- liason - transport or 
training . . . land- and carrier-based flying begins and 


ends on wheels. 


And on thousands of aircraft - military, naval, air- 

line and civil - Hayes Wheels and Brakes are standard. 

Whatever the factors - weight-saving; higher loadings 

and landing speeds; maintenance simplicity; efficient 

_ heat dissipation; freedom from fading, grabbing, warp- 

AIRCRAFI ing - they’re engineered and built into Hayes perform- 

Wheels and Brakes ance, service-tested and proved under world-wide con- 
ditions. 

Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St.. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. lome Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN 











THE GUN'S IN A JAM— 
(BUT THE PILOT'S NOT! 


@ A machine gun jammed in the midst of a 
dogfight could mean disaster for plane and pilot. 
But the danger is quickly and easily averted. A 
push on a button — or a pull on a handle — sends’ 
the Kidde Pneumatic Gun Charger into action. 
In less than a second, the jam is cleared! 


This unusual device—developed by the engi- 
neers of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. — is 
energized by compressed air or carbon dioxide, 
or by the plane’s regular hydraulic system. It 
is light in weight —can be operated by manual or 
solenoid control valves — and is built in models 
for 50-caliber machine guns and 20-mm. cannons. 


Interested manufacturers are invited to write 
for installation details of the Kidde Pneumatic 
Gun Charger — an outstanding development in 
the list of Kidde-engineered devices for successful 
combat, as well as for safer flight. Application 
data on request. 





The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street - New York 6,N. Y. 
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Here is a territory one-fifth the size of the United 
States. It is rich in minerals. It still is im the stage 
of early development. It is the gateway to the Orient, 
It can provide many of the jobs and opportunities our 
returning veterans want to find. 

A number of carriers want to fly there. Each of 
them knows that a route will be successful only by 
initiative and development. Each is staking its claim 
on the future prospects of our northern territory, not in 
the limited traffic that existed before the war. 

Why not permit a number of carriers to try their 
hands at developing air service to Alaska, just as the 
railroads extended their lines into the western part of 
the country in the expectation that the availability of 
service would develop traffic and commerce? If North- 
west Airlines thinks it can do a job from Minneapolis 
to Alaska, why not? If Western Air Lines wants to 
operate from Great Falls to Alaska, why not give it,a 
try? If United Air Lines wants to join Pan American 
in providing a service from Seattle, why not? 

Alaska is not an existing trade pattern. It does not 
have surface transportation to the United States except 
by steamship. It is a frontier where the pioneering 
spirit counts hugely in its development. There is 
nothing much to “divide up” because Alaska’s assets 
are in the future. Transportation will play a very large 
role in bringing trade and commerce to this area. The 
plane needs no costly roadbeds, no expensive mainte 
nance, no heavy ground investments. 

Here is one typical example of opportunity which 
must not be overlooked. If an airline fails to develop 
traffic, let it withdraw. But in this pioneering stage, 
take the reins off and let those who think they can do 
a job move ahead and try it. Alaska is only now in 
the opening verse of the first page. The chapter of 
endless possibilities cannot be unfolded by holding back 
the very type of transportation that provides a key to 
business and travel expansion. 


The British Advertise 


HILE the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is 

endeavoring to get organized after several false 
starts, it might well ponder the advertising program of 
The Society of British Aircraft Constructors. A recent 
advertisement in a Mexico City newspaper, signed by 
the British’ aviation industry and financed through the 
SBAC, featured British four-engined bombers and 
pointed out that Britain’s bombing of Europe in the 
war has been a transportation problem and that the 
experience gained will make for better transport planes 
when peace comes. 

“Today, the four-motored British bombers carry a 
destructive load which is very much more powerful 
than that of any other plane in service the world 
around, with a relatively small crew,” the advertise- 
ment said. “When the time comes, the British aviation 
industry will give their great experience acquired 
in the drafting, construction and functioning of large 
aircraft, to solve the problems brought about by world- 
wide transportation during peace.” 

If nothing else, the advertisement proves that brag- 
ging is not the sole prerogative of American manu- 
facturers who have not been shy or modest when it 
comes to claims. But in serious vein, it should give 
United States *manufacturers, jointly, something to 
think about in a unified industry approach to the 
world market. At a time when the United Kingdom 
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They will /ive...to be the citizens, husbands and tation, is only a few hours away. Douglas workers, 
fathers of the future. Hundreds of thousands of builders of planes for the airlines yesterday and 
American boys, wounded on far-off battle fronts, are tomorrow, are glad that today their skill can thus 
being restored to health and life because medical bring prolonged life to the country’s heroes. This 
care, through the swift sure mercy of air transpor- is our first obligation until the war is over. 
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GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 





DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: All American Aviation — American Airlines — American Export Airlines — Graniff Airways — Chicage & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — 
Continental Air Lines — Delta Air Corporation — Eastern Air Lines — Mawaiian Airlines — Iniand Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airlines — 
Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — Transcontinental & Western Air — United Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. 8. Aerotransport 
(Sweden) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — Aecrovias Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A. — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National Airways — Avianca (Co- 
lombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airlines — China National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, &. A. — Cru- 
zeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Indian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) —K.N.1.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — IBERIA (Spain) — Panair do Brazil — Panagra (Pan American- 
Grace Airways) — PLUNA (Uruguay) — SABENA (Beligian Congo) — Swissair (Switzeriand) — TACA (Central America) — TATA Airlines (india) — UMCA (Central America). 


c& FIRST AROUND THE WORLD €> FIRST THE WORLD OVER wh 
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ces great restrictions on the expenditure of Pounds . 


ling outside the United Kingdom, the appearance 

of paid advertising in Latin America means that Britain 
places considerable importance on retaining its prestige 
in that area. In any event the advertising is evidence 
' of initiative and an appreciation of the world aviation 
market. 

In addition to its very excellent personal plane pro- 
| gram, the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce might 
well devote some fresh attention to the foreign market 
on behalf of the entire industry, and endeavor, in some 
way, to recapture some of the prestige lost at the un- 
fortunate Chicago banquet last November. 


Local Air Services 


EW COMPONENTS of the general field of air 

transportation involve so many intangibles and so 
many imponderables as do non-scheduled commercial 
services. With the opening of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s broad investigation of non-scheduled services 
March 27, many of these imponderables will have to 
be resolved into some sort of pattern. 
» Are charter operators to be regulated, and if so, tb 
Ywhat extent? What of the contract carrier with his 
flexible air-trucking possibilities? Is regulation neces- 
‘sary, and if so, how can regulation be kept to a 
minimum to permit sound expansion of all non-sched- 
uled services? These and many other problems need 
answers, and the CAB investigation undoubtedly will 
provide ample arguments on all sides. 

We have felt for some time that the vast majority 
of applicants for scheduled feeder airline services are 
bound to be disappointed, first because the CAB ob- 
viously does not intend to grant more than a relatively 
few experimental certificates, and secondly, because 
the feeder outlook for most of the country is not very 
bright. 

In an address before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in Detroit last January, Hal E. Nourse, di- 
rector of marketing and economic research for United 
Air Lines, revealed that his company’s studies indicated 
that air travel does not offer great advantage as a time 
Saver on non-stop distances up to 75 miles. The study 
also revealed that people in communities of 10,000 and 
under travel frequently, but that much of this travel 
is within a 50-mile distance. While existing travel pat- 
terns should be used most cautiously, the fact remains 
that better highways, and improved bus and railroad 
Service after the war, will provide stiff competition 
with the airplane on short-haul travel. And on a cost 
basis, the plane is at a distinct disadvantage in most 
instances. 

Won’t the big expansion in local services come, 
therefore, from the non-scheduled charter operators 
whose flexibility of equipment and operations can pro- 
Vide an aerial taxi service to meet almost all local re- 

ts? We were pleased to note the stress given 
to this subject by L. Welch Pogue, CAB Chairman, in 
the speech delivered for him at the National Aviation 
Trades Association convention in St. Louis last De- 
cember. 
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“For some years, at least, I simply do not believe 
that a scheduled air route stopping at small cities every 
few miles is going to offer very effective competition 
to the short-haul advantages of railroads, buses and 
private automobiles,” he said, “I do have the convic- 
tion, however, that there will be frequent but irregular 
demands for air service to and from small cities which 
in any particular region and in the aggregate will be 
sizeable . . . If the traffic between particular points 
becomes sizeable and regular, an application can 
always be filed with the Board seeking authority to 
conduct a regularly scheduled service.” 

Charter operations will be one of the most profitable 
activities of aircraft service operators after the war 
and they should be encouraged by the Government 
with the minimum regulation necessary for the safety 
of the traveling public, and by the scheduled airlines 
which can thereby aid their through passengers in 
reaching local destinations not served by them. Filex- 
ible charter operations, not costly feeder scheduled 
operations, would appear to offer the greatest oppor- 
tunities for local services except in a few areas where 
a community of interest exists throughout a region of 
small communities. 


The Man Talks Sense 


T ISN’T TOO OFTEN that we fall in line with Civil 
Aeronautics Board Member Josh Lee, but we cer- 

tainly can agree most wholeheartedly with a paragraph 
in his Feb. 19 address in a Town Hall program in 
New York. 

“I cannot agree with those who continue to insist 
that there will be no phenomenal increase in aviation 
after the war,” he said. “They take a certain per cent 
of the passengers who before the war. crossed the 
Atlantic by steamer, first class, and a smaller per cent 
of those who traveled steerage—add them together, 
project them and say, “This is the maximum number of 
passengers who can be expected to cross the Atlantic 
by air after the war.’ It would have been just as logical 
to have determined how many people crossed the 
American desert by stage coach, projected that figure, 
and then announced, ‘This is the maximum number of 
passengers who may be expected to cross the United 
States by rail.’” 

To which we say Amen. 


Hallelujah From London 


T THE INTERNATIONAL aviation conference in 
Chicago the British proposed an elaborate system 
of control and regulation for international air commerce 
which would have stymied effectively almost all air 
carriers in the world, especially United States carriers. 
In the Shipping World for Jan. 10, appears a letter 
contributed to the Shipowners Forum by a J. E. Emlyn- 
Jones, which heartens us no end. 

“There will then be (when the war is over) only two 
big maritime countries in the world—Great Britain 
and the United States, the latter in volume of tonnage 
preponderating,” he writes. “. . . Reasonable freight 
charges will be a sine qua non of the world’s economic 
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“SINGLE. 
RELEASE” 
Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using it for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness . . . leav- 






ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is 
All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment .. . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 


acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 


“set” for action. 





Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Off 
IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif., (1500 Flower St,) 
and Lexington, Ky., U.S. A.—Canada, England and Sweden... 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces.” 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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restoration. The problem, therefore, as I see it, is to 
convince America that in shipping, as in every other 
industry, each country should make the contribution of 
which she is most capable without such adventitious 
and disastrous devices as subsidies, tariffs, quotas, em- 
bargoes etc. Common sense in these essential require- 
ments will be more important than any consideration 
of maritime supremacy. The crucial test should be as 


‘to whether British or American ships can best do the 


job.” 

Substitute the aviation industry for the maritime in- 
dustry in the above, and it provides an interesting 
commentary on the British position at the Chicago con- 
ference. Thank goodness all the English don’t think 
in terms of restrictive controls. 


Good Airport Material 


OE RECENT development which augers well for 
the future of personal flying is the number and 
quality of booklets and brochures published for com- 
munities on the local airport problem. Aviation has 
gone through several uneconomic and costly booms in 
the past, when private flying failed to develop to its 
promised levels, but never before has there been such 
practical thought placed upon the community airport 
problem as is now being done. 

Noteworthy in the number of booklets issued lately 
are those from the aviation division of Esso Aviation 
Products, and the aviation department of Shell Oi 
Company. The Michigan Board of Aeronautics, the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce and a number of 
manufacturers of personal planes, likewise have con- 
tributed excellent booklets. 

Most praiseworthy single common denominator in all 
of these booklets is the economic approach. How to 
make a local field pay is the biggest single problem 
facing the average community today. Another striki 
feature is the imagination and genius that has gone 
into making the projected fields both attractive and 
utilitarian. The emphasis is on the small fields for the 
personal plane owner and the itinerant. At last, avia- 


tion has reached the stage at which the airport problem 


can be clearly divided into airline terminals and air- 
fields for the smaller planes. It’s a great step forward 
and the various companies and organizations which are 
doing this excellent public relations job are to be most 
highly commended. 


How To Aid Postwar Flying 


CROSS the border to the north of us, there seems 
to be no more unanimity about what is most needed 
to foster postwar development of public flying than 
there is in the U.S. The Financial Post recently asked 
16 aviation and business leaders what specific measures 
they would suggest. The closest common ground was 
airports but even on this item only seven listed air- 
fields as the most important measure. Government 
subsidization of flying clubs, north-south airways, bet- 
ter safety regulations and small safe aircraft were 
other top measures. But airfields were mentioned by 
the majority. It is probably a safe bet that a multitude 
of good airfields will do more to stimulate postwar 
flying than any other single factor and our CAA is 
on the right track in featuring this development in 
future plans. 
Wayne W. ParrisuH. 
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* @ He is seen oftener now—that boy 
on his way home to his Southland to rest 
awhile or perhaps to stay. « Always his eye 
brightens at first glimpse of something Southern. 
And often that “something”’ is a Delta Air Lines 
plane, with smiling stewardess at the door, waiting to 
shorten those last lingering miles which separate him from 
home. « It seems fitting that a Delta plane should greet 
this returning boy. For it bespeaks the power and speed with 
which the South went to war to support its fighting sons. Its 
streamlined strength symbolizes the vigor of the new Southland— 
and the rich opportunities it offers to its young men. # The 
sincere friendliness and courteous service, which will fill every fleet- 
ing minute of this boy’s flight with Delta, are typical of the tradi- 
tional hospitality of the great Southland. For Delta has 
brought to the skyways the true spirit of the warm-hearted South 
while at rhe same time contributing importantly 

to the South's irresistible industrial progress. 


DELTh Or Zines 


THE AIRLINE OF THE SOUTH .. . GENERAL OFFICES: MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA, 


or 














‘We'll Let Him Refuel 
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Going to Get Steel Umbrella - 
Norwood, Ohio 
Feb. 19, 1945. 
To the Editor: 

I picked up American Aviation magazine 
(Feb. 15th issue) the other day and in looking 
through it I came across the column, Letters 
to the Editor, headed “Views with Horror.” 

Now I know very little about aviation, only 
what I have read in aviation magazines that 


Obituary 








instructor in 


t came in February, 1921, when 
Pa cg was threa’ a refusal of 
appropriations for the newly 


He-took off from North Platte on the 
of Feb. 22, 1921, on one of the 

first flights in the history of the 
air mail. Following the lights of bon- 
fires set by farmers, he arrived in Omaha 
at tht only to find that his relief 
a pe Mg farther east by 
weather that the stunt had been 


happen to come across my desk but I agree 
with the gentleman who wrote the letter be- 
cause of the fact that I and a couple of other 
million people live down here where these 
slap happy private pilots are going to fly over 
us and I shudder to think what will happen 
to us landlubbers if the restrictions are not 
tightened. 

The only thing I can think of right now is 
that I am going to have a steel umbrella 
made to carry at all times so that when these 
private pilots start dropping out of the sky 
it won't be on top of me. 

JANE DOWNEY. 


Boom! Boom! 
Cincinnati, 
Feb. 23, 1945. 
To the Editor: 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 


Not once, but three times do you refer to 
twin boon planes in your “Trend of the News’ 
column for Feb. 15, 1945. 

No doubt in that happy postwar era when 
these aircraft are manufactured, they will be 
a boon to family transportation, but they will 
still have booms. 

Pll bet your proofreaders consider people 
like me as the bame of their existence. 

W. W. RUSSELL III 
Captain, Air Corps 


Editor's Note: The piece on twin boom 
planes booned and boomed through correc- 
tions on the galley sheets and finally came 
out with a boon instead of a boom. The 
boom came from many alert readers who want 
the twin boom planes to be a boon to the 
industry. 





PLASTIC SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
By H. Ronald Fleck, 325 pp. $6.50. Chemical 
Publishing Co., Brooklyn. 


This is an up-to-date and comprehensive 
book covering the scientific and technological 
aspects of the ever-growing plastics industry, 
and compromises a survey of the literature and 
a correlation of scattered data which should 
prove of value to men in the industry. The 
newest developments in plastic materials both 
in this country and in Europe are discussed in 
detail. 


NO TUMULT, NO SHOUTING. By Lois and 
Don Thorburn. 148 pp. $2.50. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 


This is the story of the PBY Catalina told in 
text and pictures. It takes the reader from 
the factories in San Diego where the planes 
were built to Alaska where the men of Pat- 

Four were fighting off the first invasion 
of the United States in this war, and where 
the PBY was armed and equipped and sent off 
to fight. Don Thorburn, a naval lieutenant 
commander, obtained the material for the com- 
bat parts while he was stationed in the 
Aleutians, and Lois Thorburn, a writer for the 
New Yorker, traveled to San Diego to obtain 
the firsthand story of the men and women who 
built the Cats. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago 











Edward Musick, Aeromarine pilot, with 
J. J. Boland, company engineer, took off 
over snow-covered ice in an Aeromarine 
Flying Boat and flew over the 
“Princess Ann,” ashore off Rockaway 
Point. Finding the rescue work already 
had been accomplished, Musick returned 
and landed his Flying Boat successfully on 
the snow-covered landing field. (March 
13, 1920) 


Air Mail service was inaugurated 
between Barcelona and Las Palmas, 
Mallerca, a distance of 112 miles. 
(March 18, 1920) 


The first successful flight from Cairo to 
Capetown was completed by Col. van 
Ryneveld and Major Brand. (March 2), 
1920) 


Cc. J. Zimmerman, pilot, made a 
successful trial flight in a new 
Aeromarine Model A. S. Ship’s 
Scout, at Keyport, N. J. The sea- 
plane hopped off after a run of five 
seconds. (March 22, 1920) 





Fifteen Years Ago 











Capt. Boris Sergievsky established a 
seaplane speed record for 100 kilometers, 
with payload of 2000 kilograms, of 143.77 
mph, at North Beach, 'N. Y., in a Sikorsky 
S-38, two Pratt & Whitney Hornets 
(March 13, 1930) 


The Second Annual Buffalo Avia- 
tion Show was held at Buffalo. 
(March 22, 1930) 


W. J. Fleming, in a Bach, established a 
speed record for 100 kilometers with pay- 
load of 2000 kilograms, of 142.66 mph, on 
a closed circuit. (March 26, 1930) 


New Booklets 


Homestead Industrial Sound Control, 4 
Granby St., Hartford, Conn., has issued an 
illustrated booklet entitled “Sound Control 
For Industry’’ which describes aircraft engine 
and propeller test cell soundproofing installa- 
tions. 





A complete series. of aircrafi luorication 
guides has been prepared by Esso Marketers in 
conjunction with engineers of the Chek-Chart 
Corp.,*and now is being distributed exclusively 
to Esso aviation dealers. The charts consist of 
39 full color diagrams covering 25 makes of 
planes and 57 models ranging from grass 
hoppers to giant air transports. Every lubrica- 
tion point in the p!ane to be covered is in- 
d.cated in each of the charts, and a simple 
index system gives the lubricant to be used 


and how often. 
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ERE’s as much similarity between oil and 
Rae as there is between Electronics and 
Hydraulics. @ But we’re ambidextrous... 
we work with both. In separate plants. With 
different staffs. And good, they tell us. They? 
Airlines, aircraft manufacturers, the armed 
a We did a fair volume for these 
folks before the war. Doing a whopping volume 


services. 


= 
Ai FE OM swerscronne CORPORATION 
Formerly AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


Radio and Electronics - 


NEW YORK + + CHICAGO .- 













now. Don’t expect to keep whopping after the 
war. But we’re prepared to wager that aviation 
is here to stay, and that we'll have what it 
wants in precision-engineered hydraulic and 
electronic equipment. @ Your engineers 
and ours should get together. Our factories 
can translate their conversation into the 


devices and service you want. 


Engineered Power Controls 


KANSAS CITY + - BURBANK 








A 
—~ Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


“THE WEDDING OF THE STEELS” at the Ingersoll plant, New Castle, Indiana. 


James Sessions 


catches the tense moment when soft center steel is poured in the final step before it joins with stain- 
less steel to form “‘IngAclad.”’ A similar process is used in making soft center plow mold boards. 
Alloy steels for saws and for the chemical and food industries come from this great Borg-Warner mill. 


The products made by Borg- 
Warner are so numerous and 
varied that there is little doubt 
that some of them are serving “‘al- 
most every American every day.” 


Borg-Warner makes essential 
equipment for farm and home 
and for the aviation, marine and 
automobile industries. And as you 
can appreciate, it takes a high 
degree of skill and experience in 
engineering, design and manufac- 
turing to create these many essen- 


tial products. Yet whatever the 
task, Borg-Warner is guided by 
one simple principle: “‘design it 
better—make it better.” 

These exceptional talents, now 
devoted to war needs, were de- 
veloped, over the years, to pro- 
duce ever better products at ever 
lower cost. When war ends these 
talents will again be at the service 
of your industry, ready to assist 
in the building and improvement 
of your peacetime products. 


Partners with the Aviation in- 
dustry in peace and war, Borg- 
Warner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


HYDRAULIC, VACUUM AND FUEL PUMPS 
CARBURETORS + REDUCTION AND PROPELLER GEARS 
ENGINE PARTS + UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
AIRCRAFT CONTROL CHAINS + AIRCRAFT CLUTCHES 
POWER TURRETS - OIL COOLERS 
COIL SPRINGS AND FLAT SPRINGS 
HELICOPTER TRANSMISSIONS 


ENGINEERING 


PRODUCTION 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 


needs of war: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. 
DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG + MARBON + 


* CALUMET STEEL * 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * 


MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION * 
: WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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ATC Flies Half Billion Miles in 2% Years 


Three-Fifths of Total Traveled During ’ 
Domestic Airlines Carry More Passengers 


HE AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND has flown 500,620,546 miles in the 
past two and a half years compared to 372,047,149 miles flown by all 
the domestic airlines in the last three years. 


More than three-fifths of ATC’s total 
was flown during 1944, when its planes 
traveled 340,696,525 miles in domestic and 
foreign operations. Of its half-billion 
total, 420,725,786 miles were flown in in- 
ternational transport and 79,894,760 in 
domestic. These figures include the miles 
flown by contract carriers for ATC. 

In 1944, ATC carried 1,327,820 byt 
gers of which 130,000 were wo sol- 
diers, compared to the total for all do- 
mestic airlines of 4,061,217. Only 176,204 


passengers were carried by military trans- 
port within the continental U. S. Of the 
total of 582,390 tons lifted last year, 
397,735 were cargo and 41,477 mail. 

In 30 months of operation, ATC re- 
ports total ton miles flown in tr rt 
were 1,243,136,927, of which 1,113,306,712 
were foreign flights. Comparable 
for the domestic airlines for 36 months 
are 162144941. In 1944 alone, the Air 
—- Command flew 858,407,753 ton 





New Appointments 


New peut have been 
made to the gaps in WPB’s Air- 


craft Division. Eugene jue, 
formerly with the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff for 
Plans, has been made head of the 
Production Branch. Leo Panek 
has been made assistant to the di- 
rector, Henry Nelson, and 











Passenger miles flown for its entire 
period were 3,476,067,095 with 2,434,853,439 
being piled up in 1944. 





Miles Flown by ATC in Ferrying and Transport Operations 


Combined Operations 





Total Foreign Domestic Total Foreign Domestic Total Foreign Domestic 
319,351 1,250,000 1,569,351 319,351 CAGED Ei dyend! § Vidas * ew 
507,758 2,395,200 2,902,958 507,758 Re ee ee ee ee er 
434,328 3,380,597 3,814,925 834,328 Dn)" “shedaldeds . “acendddees adeaien 
632,267 2,623,791 3,256,058 632,267 Re . hoveowvence’: — weseaed oct Ga 
1,558,051 3,280,636 4,838,687 1,558,051 ED. « . :béeeeheune. ~ benecutsdet hee 
1,061 ,967 3,144,524 4,206,491 1,061,967 REGGE. . . encesncace:..> ebeosisdoee. “cheese 
4,691 664 4,555,662 4,701,488 1,414,117 3,287,371 4,545,838 3,277,547 1,268,291 
6,055,549 5,142,536 6,457,882 3,265,244 3,192,638 4,740,203 2,790,305 1,949,896 
4,699,066 5,733,884 5,999,899 1,813,572 4,186,327 4,433,051 2,885,404 1,547,597 

7,082,885 5,122,431 6,311,729 3,082,126 3,229,603 5,893,587 4,000,759 1 
6,604,506 2,672,029 6,587,559 2,525,927 4,061 632 5,688,976 4,078,579 1,610,397 
7,887,940 5,382,473 7,265,945 3,270,907 3,995,038 6,004,468 4,617,033 1,387,435 
41,535,332 47,683,763 57,912,972 19,885,615 38,027,357 31,306,123 21,640,717 9,656,406 
7,813,656 6,063,423 7,182,019 2,616,332 4,565,687 6,695,060 5,197,324 1,497,736 
9,306,377 6,918,043 8,743,369 3,471,163 5,272,206 7,481,051 5,835,214 1,645,837 
12,986,857 7,749,022 12,201,077 6,289,118 5,911,950 8,534,802 6,697,739 137 083 
13,703,503 7,991,455 12,941,259 6,831,841 6,100,418 8,753,699 6,871,662 1,882,037 
17,589,958 7,901,117 15,792,717 9,811,806 . 5,980,911 9,698,358 7,778,152 1,920,208 
16,073,419 8,314,204 13,869,095 7,470,427 6,398 668 10,518,528 8,602,992 1,915,536 
14,394,590 8,514,452 11,702,486 5,282,724 6,419,762 11,206,556 9,111,866 2,004,690 
14,033,447 8,940,621 11,340,826 4,534,498 6,806,328 11,633,242 9,498 949 2,134,293 
13,978,880 9,152,883 10,642,237 4,003 532 6,638,705 12,489,526 9,975,348 2,514,178 
' 15,816,332 11,992,765 14,469,572 5,097,765 9,371 807 13,339,525 10,718,567 2,620,958 
DOD. . ecarccasdnoves 27,467,541 16,474,794 10,992,747 14,394,963 5,823,656 8,571,307 13,072,578 10,651,138 2,421,440 
EY endiné spacheneh 31,929,879 21,773,739 10,156,140 16,734,906 8,717,086 8,017,820 15,194,973 13,056,653 2,138,320 
GEE chaccecngessces 278,632,424 173,945,552 104,686,872 150,014,526 69,949,948 80,064,578 128,617, 898 103,995 604 24,622,204 

1944 
PT tsaccasstecenence 39,425,863 26,829,013 12,596,850 23,191,873 12,995,435 10,196,438 16,233,990 13,833,578 2,400,412 
srtantothehcoks 39,664,620 27,866,762 11,797 858 22,023,128 13,034,159 8,988 17,641,492 14,832,603 3,808 889 
EEE’ GUbe b& Ceccecdnseel 50,104,667 35,684,149 14,420,518 30,758,278 19,838,879 10,917,399 19,348,389 15,845,270 3,503,119 
i  taacutenthce se nena 48,503,533 35,547, 485 12,956,048 29,149,930 19,499,930 9,650,000 19,353,603 16,047,555 3,306,048 
DT ‘inom kuna buneateqds 49,899,480 36,682,538 13,216,942 27,274,508 18,024,508 9,250,000 22,624,972 18,658,030 3,966,942 
Pn \Jnduiecceeost kena 41,849,386 29,790,324 12,059,062 16,956 686 8,706,686 8,250,000 24,892,700 21,083,638 3,809,062 
acide aa a tik atte 51,899,976 37,555,779 14,344,197 21,311,503 11,561,503 9,750,000 30,588,473 25,994,276 4,504,197 
SI. : bbad vanwoedscstad 57,158,711 42,167,206 14,991,505 22,018,316 11,868,316 10,150,000 35,140,385 30,298,890 4,841,505 
Geptember ...........-0- 51,794,187 37,105,225 14,688,962 16,183,698 6,117,008 10,066 ,660 35,610,489 30,988,187 4,622,302 
0 IPE Oe 56,360,569 43,289,009 13,071,560 17,089,325 8,714,325 8,375,000 30,271,244 34,574,684 496,560 
November .............. 55,006,789 44,961,765 10,135,025 14,968,011 8,368,011 6,400,000 40,128,778 36,393,754 3,735,024 
December® ............- 53,157,796 43,825,796 9,332,000 13,295,796 7,295,796 6,000,000 39,862,000 36,530,000 3,332,000 
TRA ‘aatnscdbandioses 504,915,577 441,305,051 153,610,526 254,219,052 146,224,586 107,994,466 340,696,525 295,080,465 45,616,060 
Grand Total ..... 962,767 .096 656,785,935 305,981,161 462,146,550 236,060,149 226,086,401 500,620,546 420,725,786 79,804,760 
* Preliminary data 
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Ferrying Operations 


Transport Operations 














Passenger Miles Flown in ATC Transport Service 


Total Domestic Foreign 

1942 
BNE Pa sice oS et ss bass oo es os mR 157,720,396 9,671,723 148,048,673 
EPI, cnb-s ogee peadede nes cecdaneie 15,694,644 1,913,358 13,781,286 
Ra! PEER ech soe 18,537,845 2,094,460 16,443,385 
EE <caeecckavceeneocvcccvcesces 16,779,672 1,345,804 15,433,868 
NERS a tlle a ear 30,479,176 1,405,803 29,073,373 
OD? bv tied sh ve Uienlrtes ive obee 33,287,870 1,459,734 31,828,136 
EE ee oe See 42,941,189 1,452,564 41,488,625 
1943 * 
nT CULO TINCCICOL CCIE 883,493,230 35,930,363 847,562,867 
EE 6 'dhion beg eee'nh se sad opeitees cons 40,306,170 1,629,153 38,677,017 
se TTT POPP ECT EXE 44,566,539 2,139,025 42,427,514 
RE Ba ie Pel died SUA Wa-00 beens otis exes 51,909,314 2,603 264 49,306 ,050 
PE? ve Lotdeurs eb ase detest wwesnvcccebe 59,264,993 3,229,380 56,035,613 
cA Ec aha odictleckaseobevse'ss 68,796,963 2,347,366 66,449,597 
cette p6ck495.4q thie 0b caves epcraces 82,224,635 1,942,877 80,281,758 

cw Sabine edbkb ips openes cteoee 80,249,576 2,519,539 77,730,037 
As odes Sec dgevewene tr tecenesens 83,538,010 2,208,097 81,329,913 
te lirieke ieades «09.9.0n0 6% 89,969,385 2,884,146 87,085,239 
ET en Sui Soe a ewan secs ciep the 89,905,606 4,262,922 85,642,684 
SERS oe udowe KOs 6.40 csbepe's co 93,527,379 4,709,988 88,817,391 
WE Alice Picve id deedviseles ceeee 99,234,660 5,454,606 93,780,054 
1944 
Oa) eer, «Ck ka ceeds cop pesd cs 2,434,853,439 254,774,839 2,180,078,600 
BET's Ka ddGenaavecbdsoneedececsccs 111,127,788 4,545,209 106,582,579 
Dc De Phacecde ed her castsicessece 117,178,585 8,617,732 108,560,853 
WEE © a cewbies cv avd i uetig tps sededecce 122,905,123 12,833,903 110,071,220 
BREE... Rhak ehcs ¢ preci es ve = eae 2 ra 140,318,587 15,019,553 125,299,034 
EE ae ees Per eee ; 161,909,473 22,957,744 138,951,729 
ES Cob euda@hacdtv¥ades bees pseccd se oe 166,344,388 18,949,852 147,394,536 
PE cast enn cartes’ Cadgahes Se shee cusses 198,797,183 23,353,797 175,443,386 
SEE ae ths hawk Hi 560 oct VEi os ed ces 247,418,768 29,717,290 217,701,478 
CIN 2 6 USC Uke 's cae de ks pacacescce 267,900,616 31,832,757 236,067,859 
EET Sante s doe ctbce soe ctbedeve 304,561,125 33,685,966 270,875,159 
November ...... ES RG 296,691,803 27,661,036 269,030,767 
December*® ............. ) oe Mpsave ced 299,700,000 25,600,000 274,100,000 





Ton Miles Flown in ATC Transport Service 





Total Domestic International 

1942 . 
SE <Ui ek Fit caredns admis We hasn os.n0 45 64 64,367,514 14,500,099 49,867,415 
OE eee inch ohsd vnda twa sisese0ove 6,439,011 1,334,471 5,104,540 
BE. Pak prank <a wocegvanapsdesecescte 8,106,280 2,684,798 5,421,482 
EE AE Peers Cie PET 8,414,636 2,230,850 6,183,786 
PE Sicadiclecw ctanteccccetes  yebews 12,532,323 3,136,577 9,385,746 
GY cord oes Sataddedubcvengectse 13,482,954 2,762,165 10,720,789 
SEE. Daub ERM eo 6 cV-e Cee eb betcecce 15,392,310 2,351,238 13,041,072 

1943 

~ BCE ddad ccmtedukewesny 320,361,660 46,325,301 274,036,359 
. 15,461,644 2,670,354 12,791,290 
17,081,002 3,163,620 13,917,382 
21,756,425 3,920,124 17,836,301 
23,354,362 4,434,576 18,919,786 
25,581,619 4,452,753 21,128,866 
27,059,958 4,422,187 22,637,771 
‘ cs. 30,855,900 5,001,517 25,854,383 
August 30,789,109 4,756,742 26,032,367 
Mmpeemaber ow ccc ec eee teeees . 31,046,345 4,400,448 26,645,897 
ED uh Sapa EEE des co cs wberdcl veces 31,172,218 3,504,078 27,668,140 
Oe Su Doak one b cbse lnvecs vo 30,263 866 2,667,139 27,596,727 
PE .° . cal ntwGdad bcs cee gweta¥s eee 35,939,212 2,931,763 33,007 449 
858,407,753 69,004,815 789,402,938 
39,632,935 3,227,169 36,405,766 
42,922,452 3,708,281 39,214,171 
47,983,152 4,748,248 43,234,904 
48,653,127 4,796,203 43,856,924 
56,066,936 5,475,797 50,591,139 
61,773,539 6,018,082 55,755,467 
74,248,598 6,565,498 67,683,100 
88,470,569 7,622,807 80,847,762 
88,391,991 7,560,910 80,831,081 
100,704,723 7,545,670 93,159,053 
104,238,731 6,544,150 97,694,581 
105,321,000 5,192,000 100,129,000 
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Aviation Calendar 


March 22-23—CAA Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting, Washington. 


March 26—Civil Aviation Joint Legis- 
lative Committee meeting, Washington. 


April 4-6—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, National Aeronautics meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


April 16—World Air Transport Oper- 
ators meeting, Havana. 


May 6-9—International Aviation Fra- 
ternity, first annual convention, Miami 
Beach. 


May 20-27—Pan American Aircraft Ex- 
position, Dallas. 


June 2—Third Inter-American Tele- 
communications Conference, Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3—1945 National Aviation 
Clinic, Oklahoma City. Pre-clinic con- 
ferences open Oct. 27. (Arrangements 
tentative, depending on ODT regulations 
in force at that time.) 














Non-Scheduled Flying 
Committee Formed by 


CAA; Meets March 29 


CAA’s Advisory Committee on Non- 
Scheduled Flying, representing the indus- 
try and the private flyer, has been formedf 
and will hold its first meeting in Wash- 
ington March 22 and 23. 

Members include William T. Piper 
president of Piper Aircraft Co. repre 
senting manufacturers; John Groves, Ait 
Transport Association, representing _ the 
airlines; Arthur Boreman, private fiyer 
from Des Moines, representing consumers, 
Beverly Howard, Hawthorne School o 
Aeronautics, for the aircraft service oper- 
ators; and Joseph Bergin, State Aviation 
Director for Utah, representing state avi- 
ation commissioners. 

Regional representatives are: Region 
Fred Weick, Engineering and Researel 
Corp., Riverdale, Md.; Region -2, Harry 
Playford of St. Petersburg, Fla.; Regi 
3, William A. Mara, vice-president of 
dix Aviation Corp.; Region 4, 
Garbacz, Central Flying Service, Li 
Rock, Ark.; Region 5, James C. Johnson 
Springfield Flying Service, Springfield 
Mo.; Region 6, Douglas Robinson, Air 
Co., Tucson, Ariz., and a sportsman pilot 
Region 7, Edward Williamson of Beari 
Service Co., Seattle. 

CAA members of the committee ar 
John Geisse, assistant to the Adminis- 
trator; Fred Lanter, director of safety 
regulation; and Jesse W. Lankford, direc- 
tor of the safety bureau. W. L. Jacki 
Nelson, formerly assistant director of War 
Training Service, has been named execu- 
tive secretary. 











Glider Towed 1320 Miles 


A Curtiss C-46 Commando recenily 
towed a CG-4A glider 1320 miles in seven 
hours and 45 minutes, the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. announced. The flight made by 
the Air Transport Command’s India-China 
Division was from Karachi to a field i 
the Calcutta area. 
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Single Company Operation 
Opposed in Biddle Report 


Competition Urged 

In World Aviation 

By Justice Dept. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL Francis Biddle 


submitted to Congress March 5 a 105- 
e report on “International Air Trans- 


a Policy” prepared by the Department 
of Justice pursuant to War Mobiliza- 


tion and Reconversion Act of 1944. Six- 
teen ific recommendations were made, 
highlighted by the assertion that the U. S. 
should not commit itself to a single com- 
pany operation, and that a policy of com- 
petition should be adhered to in develop- 
ment of international airlines. Biddle also 
strongly recommended against surface 
carriers controlling international air 
transport services. . 

Stating that the legal and economic 
studies on which the report is based were 
undertaken as a result of the many legal 
questions submitted to the Department, 
Biddle summarized the 16 recommenda- 
tions, text of which follows: ‘ 

1. The international aviation policy 
should be formulated by the Government. 

2. The U. S. should pursue a 
aimed at a more liberal legal framework 
for international aviation. ; 

3. It would be in the interest of the 
U. S. to have the right of transit and the 
right to land for non-traffic purposes es- 
tablished as a universal principle for in- 
ternational aviation. Any arrangement 
less than a universal =_ beat ate 
arrangement respec e right to lan 
would be of wee Bart a for the 
U. S. For example, a reciprocal exchange 


of landing rights with Great Britain, in- 
cluding the crown colonies but not the 
dominions, would give the British valu- 
able rights and would give the U. S. 
almost nothing. 

4. The advantages of direct Govern- 
ment negotiation of rights to engage in 
air commerce conclusive. How- 
ever, the U. S. should reserve the right 
to direct that its air carriers negotiate 
with foreign governments relative to op- 
erating rights when that procedure ap- 


pears advantageous. 
Bar Exclusive Arrangements 


5. Such intergovernmental agreements 
should be concluded as will be conducive 
to the creation of a sound and progress- 
ive international air service. These agree- 
ments should specifically provide (a) that 
the operating rights covered by the 
agreements may be made available only 
to air lines that are bona fide nationals 
of the countries concerned; (b) that such 
operating rights shall be of indefinite 
duration, subject to revocation only after 
consultation between the respective gov- 
ernments and due notice to the carriers; 
(c) that exclusive arrangements designed 
to block the granting of air rights or to 
Coutninste 205 carriers of other na- 
tions are ibited; (d) that no arrange- 
ment shall impose undue delays on the 
inauguration of international air services; 
(e) that no limitations upon the number 
of schedules, the size or character of the 
planes to be used, or the prices to be 
charged shall be imposed; (f) that appro- 
priate standards with respect to safety of 
operations, airworthiness of aircraft, and 
competence of airmen shail be observed; 





Traffic Lifted by ATC in 1944 


FOREIGN 
Tons Lifted 
Passengers No. of 
1944 Total Cargo (Incl. Bag.) Mail Passengers 
pS , MPETEEET Te 25,876 * 18,841 5,378 1,657 51,658 
February ............-- 25,502 18,104 5,620 1,778 48,122 
ED capdcciscidiubghens 25,426 17,706 5,793 1,927 49.932 
SIRS eet 31,140 20,658 8,265 2,217 76,787 
te a Ee 31,463 20,228 8,169 3,066 71,706 
MD escdecerceovcttbers 38,653 26,749 8,781 3,123 81,811 
Li aebggig. aa 44,034 30,319 10,179 3,536 93,332 
BUBUSE fcc cccccccvcces 57,093 40,681 12,622 3,790 115,435 
September ........-.--- 56,203 37,600 14,745 3,858 138,177 
Gotober-~ ....cccccceccess 62,834 42,549 15,430 4,855 138,965 
eer 70,267 49,988 15,156 5,123 140,801 
December®  ......--+++++ 66,656 44,768 15,420 6,468 147,890 
MORE dp ceds oot ecescdevss 535,147 368,191 125,558 41,398 1,151,616 
' DOMESTIC 

JaMuary ...c cece ceeeces 2,250 1,977 586 7 5,864 
February ............-.. 2,590 2,028 553 9 5,526 
PD. “sncdencccsensetaes 3,265 2,446 812 7 8,123 
anes cea et 3,287 2,208 1,070 9 10,702 
aa is 3,744 2,257 1,479 8 14,792 
GUD « ccctwcccesccssgeces 3,956 2,587 1,361 8 13,609 
BUR soc cdavinecoscncscesd 4,646 2,969 1,676 1 16,757 
RUB cv vcccccesewvceces 5,006 2,943 2,055 8 20,552 
September ..........-.- 4,834 2,683 2,145 6 21,452 
| Be ee 4,983 2,851 2,126 6 21,264 
ee 4,417 2,650 1,761 6 17,609 
eee. .ccecesases 3,945 1,945 1,996 + 19,954 
BOGOR. ©. saipica< cides e+ Goons 47,243 29,544 17,620 79 176,204 

Total Foreign and 
Domestic .....++-+++++ 582,390 397,735 143,178 41,477 1,327,820 





* Preliminary data. 
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and (g) that each shall enforce 
its own rules and regula 
customs, immigration, passports, q - 
tine, and air traffic control. Specific 
tails of the operations to be conducted 
should probably not be spelled out in 
these basic ents but should be left 
to the tory authorities of 
co’ 7 

8. The nation’s policy should seek to 
assure (a) that U. S. aviation will 


- 


b 


tinue to be ive in the develop- 
ment and tion of the newest types 
of i the best operating pro- 
cedures; (b) that adequate incentives 


widening through 
tion in costs and rates; (d) that healthy 
financial conditions will insure the in- 
flow of adequate capital; and (e) that 
U. S. airlines will carry a volume of 
world traffic commensurate with the im- 
portance of the U. S. as a market for air 
transport services. 
Should Encourage Private Operation 


7. The U. S. policy should seek to 
maintain the economic conditions and the 
legal framework essential to the con- 
tinuance of private operation of air 
transportation. 

8. Government tion of interna- 
tional airlines should not be _ precluded 
weet the absence of ayy tee opportunities 
makes private operation e. 

9. The U. S. should co-operate with 
other countries in securing for interna- 
tional air transport the use of those air- 
ports and airways which are indispensible 
to efficient and economical operations, 

10. All international airlines should be 
permitted to use international airwa 
communications’ facilities, meteorologic 
services, and airports without discrimina- 
tion as to service and on an equally 
favorable basis. 

11. The U. S. should seek an inter- 
national understanding defining and lim- 
iting the financial assistance to be given 
to international airlines. 


Recommends Competition 


12. Any n financial support 
granted to airlines uld be in a form 
which will make it possible to pursue a 
policy of competition in the development 
of international airlines. 

13. The U. S. should not commit itself 
to a single company operation. This does 
not, however, necessitate unrestricted 
competition. Even if direct competition 
is advisable on only a few routes at the 
present time, the benefits of indirect 
competition can be achieved by authoriz- 

different companies to operate over 
rent routes. 

14. Surface transportation c 
should not own or control international 
air transport services. 

15. The U. S. should seek to create 
conditions which will make it possible 
for its airlines to operate independently 
of any cartel restrictions. . 

16. The creation of a sound and pro- 
gressive international aviation industry 
requires the ent of an inter- 
national organization to assemble and 
analyze factuab information with respect 
to the operations of international air car- 
riers and the laws and regulations of the 
various countries, the formulation of air 
traffic and safety rules, and the medium 
through which the aviation authorities of 
the several nations may co’ and re- 
solve common problems, 














Two-Thirds of Civilian Type 
Surplus Planes Already Sold 


Only 745 of 21,066 — 
Military Aircraft 
Disposed of So Far 


ORE THAN TWO-THIRDS of the 
See asd ee Woes etn total od 10008, 
have been sold, or of a total of 10,180, 
the Surplus Board has an- 
nounced, This total not include the 
transports which have been leased 

to and foreign applicants. 


In contrast to the rapidly selling civilian 
type ‘planes, SPB reports a surplus of 


21,066 mili planes of which only 745 
cana gpa A The bulk of these sales 
have been of trainers which ac- 
counted for 604 of 745, leaving 7519 
SPB points out that 
although they are classed as military 
types, PTs have many characteristics 
which make them suitable for personal 
— i an operations. In 
anuary, 

but no basic or advanced trainers were 
sold since their flight characteristics and 
high cost of operation make them im- 
practical for civilian use. 

Surplus military planes such as heavy 
trainers, and obsolete fighters and bomb- 
ers, which have no general market value, 
are being held in RFC storage fields until 
they can be distributed for educational 
purposes or until they can be salvaged 
for scrap. 

The table at right lists civilian type 
surplus aircraft as of Feb. 1. 





Strides in Jet Propulsion 
Praised in Arnold’s Report 


ET PROPULSION has made such 
fae Te ves. rere Gap Se 
-59 


: 
: 


the AAF’s accomplishments in the sev- report said “has continued to perform out- 
eral theaters of war the past standingly in all theaters of operation,” 
—— mention was made of the B-29, and an aluminum pierced-plank, devel- 
aa + sae angen ge as _ 2 ~ rmit transportation to advance 
most up’ weapon e tes, 
use against the inner zone defenses of Achievements of the Air Transport 
J Command were reflected in these figures: 
“The report said that B-29 production ATC delivered a total of 40,000 planes 
the end of 1944 had reached a completed overseas ° 
24 the four plants ov up Le an 1, 1945; flew 28,000,000 
plane every 24 hours from es a mon transport operations in 
producing these aircraft. 1944, or 340,000,000 miles for the year; in 
Other new planes mentioned were the 1944 some 560,000 tons of high priority 
which expec powerful most of the 1,200,000 passen- 
and capable than those now in operation.” gers flew over foreign routes. 
Radar developments were acknowledged Arnold said the ATC network of routes 
in the report, but Amold said nat hvical now totals 161,000 miles, of which 118,900 
details and the tactical use of radar de- } gg ty nye LE. 
. e is c e an 
rom is impose to dp more at tilt very. 19-minutes, carrying whole. blod 
the AAF, in collaboration with other fF te wounded, along with vital per- 
and cargo, ringing ba 
mage ig a “his casualties,” the report states, adding that 
hich done in 1944 ATC carried an estimated 130,000 
etc eecoonnn on ail fronts.” patients from the Ground, Service and Air 
Weather furseosting — done oe Navy and Allies. 
oped during past year uded les also were reported by the AAF 
weather forecasting, used mo nih in in aviation medicine, development of the 
B-29. operations in the China theater; flak suit and helmet, aviation psychology 
mobile weather stations, which are now altitude testing and personnel equipment, 
pyran in Italy, France and the Pesto, and ayes se ae ee e re- 
new forecast techniques which port is concluded a 12-point - 
Fe alr aggre. Bee eh fame gram for the buildir of the nation’s air- 
detection and the tion of upper power, coupled with a warning from 
air winds by the reflecting principle. Arnold that the U. S. mainland will be the 
Among newly developed aircraft weap-primary objective of future conflicts. 


ons were rockets, used on P-47s and 
B-25s. Modified and improved models of 
the robot bomb, the report said, “soon 
will be available for possible use—this 
time by the Allies.” 

Developments in runway surfacing in- 
cluded the steel pierced-plank, which the 





i 





Balance 
Total on 
Type Sold Hand 
Liaison—one engine 
Taylorcraft ....... L2 736 604 
eae L10 _1 eee 
BABGROR cc cecccccd L3 723 246 
DUT, notte cs bacnes 14 23 301 
NEI eee 5 
WUD cciccccotecd L5 5 
Interstate ......... L6 96 71 
QeMSOM occ c cdscted L9 5 4 
L12 ave 3 
Ge@Ql eis 1 
pa ee pa 1584 1246 
Utility Cargo—one engine 
ee C43 18 27 
Pairchild C61 17 13 
Noorduyn ......... C64 1 
PE. snbateakess c70 5 a 
BGROAE 0c ccscccee cil 6 3 
We \.b0<0ecenenaad C72 3 u 
a CTT 2 
BEE. conccoccudas C80 1 2 
a ee C81 8 14 
Lockheed ......... C85 1 add 
DROME eccecaccta Cee 1 2 
ere G94 2 
WS Sates cactcoes cic 1 sab 
Pairchild ......... GEl 1l 
GRARAGR o<cccvcccss G@Ql 1 
Pairchild ......... JK1 1 
ee eee SR10P 2 
SToFr 1 
WEG ccdecamntéats VES7 1 
SP C102 2 1 
Grumman ........ C103 1 eee 
BOS .cccccccsces C108 ese 1 
eee RE: WETTED ot 98 
Light Transports—two engine 
OID © occ cctetis A4 1 eee 
Al4 2 
Lockheed ......... G35 i 
UC36 > 
ucé4 ° 7 
MOU as os 68Gc eked UC45 2 
a eee UCc78 4 1578 
Lockheed ......... JO2 See 1 
RO30 ails 1 
- ge EO eee 5 1596 
Medium Transport—two engine 
BOURED® sci cctcved C32 3 
C33 1 
CH 1 
C38 1 
C47 2 
c49 ° li 
C53 ° 92 
UC67 il 
Lockheed ......... C56 ° 1 
C57 e 2 
C59 2 
C60 ° 2 
GUD cc ccccccet C76 12 
Sikorsky .......... JRS1 3 
RE « cnesinéeccced RB1 14 
Douglas .......+++. R2D1 1 
SM72 i 
SM82 1 
WUE. eucccvsceescbous e 187 
Heavy Transport—two engine 
Curtiss .......++.. C46 1 
WOE ce ccckdeceveves 1653 3128 
Other Civilian Types used 
in War Training Service 5360 39 
Total Civilian Types .. 7013 3167 


*Most of these have been allocated to 
domestic and foreign airlines. Some of the 
balance cannot meet CAA requirements for 
commercial operation. 
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Plans Perfected for Dealers 


To Sell Primary Trainers 


Bid Plan Unsuited 
To Disposition of 
These 7580 Planes 


HE AVIATION DIVISION of the Sur- 
plus War Prope 
its preparations for 
plus primary trainers through aircraft 
service operators on a commission basis. 
Lt. Col. William B. Harding, chief of 
the Division, also has revealed that there 
will be very few more personal type 
planes for the Government to declare 
surplus. 

Pointing out that the personal plane is 
mainly a “pre-war surplus” used by War 
Training Service, he said that the bulk 
of the WTS planes have been sold and 
that the has used heavier planes. 
The limited number of “grasshoppers” 
produced during the war are being used, 

be disposed 


and will of, overseas, 


Defends Sealed Bids 


He described the sealed bid method of 
disposing of the WTS planes as “the 
easiest way for the Government, as any 
other me would have required an 
inspection staff. We used the system be- 
cause it was moving the planes.” He ex- 
plained that fixed base operators are com- 
plaining because the planes are selling 
too high and they have no chance to earn 
a commission, but he added that the Sur- 
plus Property Board’s duty is to pro- 
tect the taxpayers’ money. 


will be moved 


few at $2000. The 
the fixed operators on a 


fication. there are no buyers the 
planes will be condemned and salvaged 
for scrap. He that condemnation 


The market is being tested now to find 
fair price to set on these combat air- 
The price must exceed the value 
component parts and scrap value 


rs 
the planes in order to break 
sell the parts cheaply. 
our major problem is the dis- 
surplus parts and equipment,” 
official stated. “For every dol- 
we put into the maintenance, care and 
e of aircraft we have to put up four 
lollars for maintemance, care and sale of 
uipment and parts.” 
Colonel Harding pointed out that it re- 
personnel to 


EFL TS; 
. er 
as E E 
- 
i 


Be 


appropriate group to carry out this as- 
signment. 

“We expect to get all this settled soon,” 
he said. “Then we will start immediate- 
ly to ascertain demand, to distribute ‘ma- 
chinery and catalogues.” 


Manufacturers Know Products 


He pointed out that the and 
Navy have many officers q ed to 


fense Plant DPC d make a 
contract with rey r of 
each article to sort and distribute all his 


components with DPC paying costs plus 
a fee of 5% of sales. Dealers and dis- 
tributors 





High Conversion Cost 
Of C-54s is Alarming 


Lt. Col. William B. Harding, chief 
pe Bg Racal eg Lape de 
us Property Board, revealed 
that his office is initiating studies to 
determine conversion costs of C-54 


transports. 

Harding hinted that when the war 
ends and hundreds of C-54 planes 
are declared surplus, the Aviation 
Division will face a real headache 


try 
the C-47 a 
equipment. e said many the 
airlines were interested in C-47 


types also for cargo uses, 
particularly the model with the 
heavy floor. 











32,000 Planes Shipped 
To Allies by Lend-Lease 


-two thousand planes of all types 
were delivered to the Allies under the 
Lend-Lease Act as of Dec, 31, a recent 
report to Congress reveals. 


to Africa, Middle East and Mediterranean 
area, $805,632,000; to Latin America, $91,- 
494,000; Australia and New Zealand, 


Chicago Air Bid Pushed 


Mayor Edward J. Kelly has asked the 
Chicago City Council for authority to 
petition the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
declare Chicago a port of entry for inter- 
national air travel and give the city 
direct and unbroken service to foreign 
countries, especially Canada and Latin 
America. Kelly pointed out that Chicago 
















Industry Meetings 
With Government 
Set Prior to June 2 


WHILE AVIATION was very much the 
Cinderella of the last International 
Telecommunications Conference in Cairo 
in 1938, all indications are that it will 
a different and far more important 
role at the forthcoming Third Inter- 
American Telecommunications Confer- 
ence which will convene in 
Janeiro June 2. 
The Rio conference will be empowered 


to revise Inter-American frequency allot- 
ments, al nh it is doubtful whether 
any moves be taken on this matter 


until the general world position and re- 

are known. However, its im- 
portance to aviation interests cannot be 
overemphasized since it also will serve 
as a sounding board to determine the 
reaction of other American nations to 


United States in preparation 
for the next -important international 
conference. 


Government Men Only 


According to the rules of the Inter- 
American Conference, the official U. S. 
delegation at Rio will be limited to repre- 
sentatives of Government agencies and 
departments. These will include the 

, Navy, Coast Guard, Federal Com- 
cations Commissions, In’ 

Radio Advisory Committee Civil 

Aeronautics ‘Authority. and the Telecom- 


In addition to the official delegation in- 
representatives may attend the 
eee eemerens aie torsion of- 
to the U. S. delegation. D. W. 
Rentz president of, Acronsuical Radin, 

ee Serene semanas Bat de 
in this capacity, and other ~ 
dustry representaves destin to do like 
ct ee Cee Spent 

nm. 


Aviation to Have Major Role 
At Radio Conference in Rio 


Rio de 


is found in the Telecommunications Div- 
ision itself. In a recent talk before the 
Veteran Wireless Operators Association 
in New York, de Wolf made constant 
references to aeronautical radio, saying 
that what radio in its infancy did for 
safety of life at sea, it is now doing for 
aviation in the air. 


Discussing what we expected to ac- 
complish at the next international tele- 
communications conference, he added: 


“In the first place, we shall be con- 
fronted with a revolutionary expansion 
of aviation. Before the war it was inter- 
national; now it is global. Air and 
weather services will ‘expect a place in 
the spectrum commensurate with their 
new importance.” 


Referring to what may be expected in 
the future radio world, he suggested the 
centralization and unification of aviation 
radio services by Government encies 
such as the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and private co-operatives such as 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 


And as a final indication of the- im- 
portant part aviation services are ex- 
pected to play, the Telecommunications 
Division has announced the appointment 
of Maj. George M. Kinsey, previously 
in the office of the air communications 
officer, Army Air Forces, as a divisional 

handling all matters pertaining 
to aeronautical radio, the first time that 
aviation has been so represented in the 
Division. Maj. Kinsey, who has. assumed 
his new duties, was at one time with 
Transcontmental & Western Air, and later 
handled communications for the Ohio 
State Police. 


Camacho’s Successor Named 


Sr. . Martinez Tornell has been ap- 
pointed retary of Communications and 
Other Public Works of Mexico to succeed 
the late Gen. Maximino Avila Camacho. 









Boston Second Test Site 


For Arinc Operation 


Boston has been selected by the 
directors of Aeronautical io, Inc. 
as the second city in which consoli- 
dation of all airline communications 
facilities under Arinc operation will 
be given an exhaustive trial, Con- 
solidated operation in Boston is ex- 
pected to start in about eight weeks. 
Plans for Arince operation of facil- 
ities in Toledo, first city selected 
for the test are entering their final 
stages, and Arinc expects to take 
over from the individual airlines 
within the next six weeks. 











Curtin Gives Australia 
Airline Nationalization 
Proposal His Blessing 


Prime Minister Curtin, on resuming his 
position as head of the government in 
Australia after a long absence due to 
illness, has given his blessing to the de- 
cision of his Cabinet to nationalize the 
interstate airlines. After saying that he 
was in accord with the decisions taken 
by the Cabinet in his absence, he added: 

“From my study of this question I) 
have come greatly to admire what Canada) 
has done under government ownership 
and control of airways and I have yet 
to hear of Mackenzie King being accused 
of sponsoring a policy of socialization.” 

Prime Minister Curtin had declared 
during the election campaign of Augs| 
1943, that the Commonwealth Govern-} 
ment had no power to socialize any in-} 
dustry. ; 

Now that the Prime Minister has given” 
the airline “grab” his blessing, the op- 
erators appear faced with an uphill fight 
in trying to block its passage. The move 
for the Government to nationalize the 
airlines will come up during the session 
of Parliament which opened Feb, 21. It) 
is not expected to come before the session ~ 
for some time, however, and action on it? 
may be deferred until the next sitting. 





War Demand for Aluminum Soars 


C OPPER AND ALUMINUM requirements for the military are rising and can be met 
only if additional manpower is found for the non-ferrous metal industries, the 
War Production Board has announced. It is pointed out that, in the case of aluminum, 
the total demand has increased far above the first quarter, making it difficult to in- 
crease production of forgings, extrusions, tubing and sheet sufficiently to meet the 


demand. “It has 


been possible to make 25,000,000 pounds of aluminum available for ” 


deferred allotments under the spot authorization procedure during the second quarter,” 


officials state. 


Total allotments for the second guar of 1945 for some controlled materials com- ~ 


pared with original allotments in 
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e first quarter are given in the following table: 


Second Quarter First Quarter 
Pounds Pounds 
vonevuhtd 1,032,850,000 758,385,000 
Sihacdbe 335,368,000 307 ,487 ,000 
eedh 102,800,000 95,163,000 
ntiatiae 241,861,000 239,874,000 
niraieee bin 310,818,000 334,950,000 
winbindian 29,500,000 46,000,000 
SF eeeh ote 810,556,000 690,584,000 
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New Shooting Star 
Faster Than Any Jap 


Or German Aircraft 


A NEW JET propelled fighter—the 
Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star—which 
is not only faster than any plane the Ger- 
mans or Japanese have yet flown, in- 
cluding the tailless Messerschmitt 163 
rocket interceptor, but also is able to 
operate over any of the ranges over which 
present day conventional pursuit ships 
ere called to perform, has been disclosed 
by the Army Air Forces following more 
than a year of secret tests. 

Today the Shooting Star is the object 
of one of the most intense production 
drives of the entire war at both the Lock- 
heed factories in Burbank and the North 
American Aviation plant at Kansas City. 

The new ship is small and light in com- 
parison with conventionally powered 





Lockheed P-80 Jet F ighter 
Object of Production Drive 


fighters, but it can carry heavy loads of 
ammunition, photographic equipment, 
bombs and fuel. It is extremely man- 
euverable through the use of an hydraulic 
aileron boost and electrically-operated 
flaps, and its rate of climb and angle of 
climb at high speeds are superlative. Its 
ce‘ling is well above that of propeller 
driven planes. 

The P-80 is powered by a new General 
Electric turbo-jet engine which produces 
more than twice the power of the earlier 
G-E models and is claimed to be the 
most powerful aircraft engine in the 
world today. Based on the principles 
developed by British Air Commodore 
Frank Whittle, it utilizes a new alloy 
capable of withstanding temperatures of 
1200 degrees Fahrenheit. The new engine 
is being produced at the G-E plant in 
Syracuse and by the Allison Division of 
General Motors Corp. : 

The fuselage of the Shooting Star is 
lacquered to a high polish to provide 


rbo This first picture of America's newest plane engine shows a G-E jet 

G-E Tu Jet power plant being connected for test at the Lynn, Mass., plant of 

General Electric Co. Similar engines are being used to power the Lockheed P-80 Shooting 
Star, described by the War Department as the fastest fighter in the world today. 
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New Jet Fuel Produced 


A new fuel and new lubricants 
for .jet-propelled fighters are now 
being produced by The Texas Co. 
for the Army Air Forces. The fuel 
is described as being somewhere 
between kerosene and gasoline. The 
new lubricants are designed to with- 
stand temperatures ranging from 
80-90 degrees below zero to 250 
degrees above. 











minimum air resistance at speeds which 
it is intimated surpass that of sound 
(about 800 miles per hour). The cockpit 
is pressurized, the first time a fighter 
plane has been so equipped, and is lo- 
cated forward of the wing. It is roomy 
enough to permit wearing of “G” suits, a 
pneumatic flying suit designed to mini- 
mize the effects of high speed maneuvers 
on the human body. Armament is lo- 
cated in the nose for the most effective 
concentration of firepower. 

The wing is so refined as to class it as 
a brand new type and has a knife-like 
leading edge and other aerodynamic in- 
novations. 

One of the unusual features of the new 
ship is the engine installation with the 
air entering through streamlined intake 
ducts nestled at either side of the fuse- 
lage just forward of the wing leading 
edge rather than through the nose as in 
previous single-engine jet propelled 
planes. From the ducts the air flows 

(Turn to page 80) 





British Gloster Meteor 
In Action; Another Jet 
Plane Being Designed 


Coincident with the announcement of 
the Army’s Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star, 
the British Air Ministry disclosed t its 
Gloster Meteor has been in action for sev- 
eral months and is as yet the only Allied 
jet-propelled fighter to see combat. 

The Meteor was- designed and built by 
Gloster Aircraft Co. whose Gloster E 28/39 
was the first turbine jet aircraft in the 
world to fly (May, 1941). It is powered 
by two Rolls Royce engines manufactured 
to’ the basic design of Air Commodore 
Frank Whittle collaborating with Power 
Jets Ltd. and the British Thomas Houston 
Co. A twin-engine monoplane of very 
clean design, it first flew experimentally 
in March 1943, and since then production 
types have been considerably improved. 

When the flying bombs menaced Lon- 
don last summer, the Meteor was pressed 
into service to combat them, and scored 
its first success on Aug. 4. Subsequently 
it shot down a substantial number of the 
robots, and proved to be substantially 
faster than the pilotless craft. The Rolls 
Royce engine in the Meteor is claimed to 
be more efficient and of longer life than 
the Jumo engine of the Me.262. 

In addition to the Meteor the British 
have another jet fighter designed by 
de Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., which is 
now in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment. It too has engines manufactured on 
the basic principles used by Air Com- 
modore Whittle. 
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Report from Canada 
Canada Willing 





to Turn Routes 


Over to Americans to Operate 


Lines Would be Run 

By U. S. in Fact, by 

Dominion in Theory 
By Austin F. Cross 


[HE LONG-TERM air policy of Canada 
has been formed into a hard, clearly 
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Secondly, have been at war since 
Aug., 1939. The Americans have the 
planes , it is certain they 
can handle their own airlines. There is 
considerable question whether Canada 


can. Actually now, she does § 
She can cede them temporarily to Uncle 


ttern as the result of the - 


Once more, private enterprise always is 
more aggressive than ernment owner- 
ship, even with so e tened a man as 
Hon, C. D. Howe at the controls. Th 
the rather unwieldly government-own 
Trans-Canada Air Lines may not step into 
a spot as readily as a quick-action Amer- 
ican airline. Goversiitente usually step 
in and supply service where the demand 
already is; private ownership often steps 
in to develop service, hoping to create 
a market by so doing. The government 
is usually a sure-thing operator in such 
instances, where private ownership takes 
a chance, 

There is then, discernible, the pattern 
of operation. Canada will operate some 
routes. She will “temporarily” cede Amer- 
icans other routes. If the Americans 
make a good job of those routes, “tem- 
porarily” may mean a long time. This 
writer’s guess is that if a private line 
comes into Canada and gives good serv- 
ice, no government line will want to oust 
it. In fact, no government line can oust 
it. There will be some argument about 
where private lines go, and won't go, 
and where government lines go, and won’t 
go. But the plain fact is that Canada for 


a«while is going to have governm 
ownership of air lines, and that Uni 
States is going to have private lines. Th 
we shall see government lines from Ca 
ada flying to American air terminals, 
privately owned lines from the U. § 
alighting on government owned airfields 
Canada. And nobody will give a hoot 
long as the public is served well. 

Of course, if there is any change 
government, and the Progressive Con 
servatives get in, watch for a resurgene 
of private ownership, and competit 
service between Canadian Pacific Airli 
and Trans Canada, all over Canada. 


‘Partial Flop’ at Chicago 


However, it is well to study the recent 
air developments, to see what we can ¢e 
pect in future. There was the partial fic 
of Chicago. Then came the lovefest 
New York between Canadians and Ame! 
icans, with everything coming out beaut 
fully. Now with the announcement 
new air routes, the formula is cl 
Whenever either country wants to have 
new air route, the Canadians and Am 
cans have a luncheon someplace, ar 
after the coffee and cigars will come 
agreement, 

The way that private ownership an 
public ownership are integrating, and th 
ease with which these two countries 
stitck together the north half of thi 
continent with new air routes across th 
international line, should combine to she 
the world how it ought to be done. 

































Better Planes and New Routes 
To Open Modern Era in Canada 


C ANADA’S transcontinental plane serv- 
ice will be drastically revised and 
greatly improved within a short time, it 
has been learned through the Department 
of Transport. 

New features will be: Faster planes, 
bigger transports, more frequent flights, 
new routes, and luxury service. 

Canada has been getting by, and often 
just barely by, with the equip- 
ment of 1939. , there have been 
additions, but substantially, a man board- 


ing a today would not note any 
great rence in the machines now and 
six years go. 

Canada is some four motor 
Douglas DC-4’s. ese will be much 
bigger, and will accommodate 49 passen- 


They will make better time. Time, 
of course, also will be saved by a new 
route. 


i 


angle turn to go due west to Winnipeg. 
With all due respect to Kapuskasing, it is 
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no great revenue center, and the stop 
made for service only. True, passengers 
may use that airport, but they are only 
incidental to a transe service. 

The new air route will go northwest 
from Toronto, over the Great Lakes, and 
on to Port Arthur, Ont. There is a pos- 
sibility that The Soo might be developed 
as a flag stop, as it would be handy for 







both the American Soo and the Canadian 
counterpart. This airline from Toronto 
direct to Port Arthur also is on the air- 
line to Winnipeg, and even if Douglas 
planes were not faster the mileage saved 
would accelerate the service. 

From Winnipeg the service will be west 
over the same itinerary, via Regina and 
Lethbridge to Vancouver. 

The present air service calls for three 
transcontinental trips each way each day. 
They are often oversold, and that com- 
panion of wartime flying, the priority, al- 
ways is raising its ugly head. With the 
new Douglas DC-4’s, it is planned to 
operate four trips each way each day, 
over the new Port Arthur cut-off. A fifth 
flight each way will be done with the 
older, two-motor planes, via North Bay 
and Kapuskasing. 

The DC-4’s are expected to surprise 
Canadians. Until now, the most sump- 
tuous planes are the 14-seat Lockheeds, 
generally speaking. Some of these are no 
longer new. But the slick, streamlined 
Douglas aircraft, accommodating 49 per- 
sons, is expected to set new standards 
for Canadian air travel. 








Year Round Service 
over the 


North Atlantic 


Over a 2000 mile North Atlantic route that often becomes 

3000 miles against 90 knot headwinds, British Overseas Airways 
Corporation maintains year-round scheduled service on a trail 
blazed through some of the worst weather that ever beset an airline. 


Heavily-loaded takeoffs, fast climbs to surmount treacherous 
icing conditions, and high-altitude cruising at sub-zero temperatures 
are among the requirements met by modified Liberators 
equipped with Curtiss Propellers. 


This achievement is outstanding among the many transoceanic 
schedules now being maintained in all parts of the world 
by Curtiss equipped aircraft—forerunners of giant craft in which 
world travelers will find Curtiss automatic synchronizers 
and aerodynamic braking providing a new level of passenger comfort. 


CURTISS 


ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Propeller Division 











The sign that is forging a 


TOP-QUALITY GROUND SERVICE NETWORK 


IKE a huge landmark on the horizon, 
L the sign of The General Tire has grown 
to symbolize to flyers not only aviation’s 
Top-Quality tires and allied products, but 
has also become the guide to where service 


and facilities are best and most reliable. 


For, just as General Tires represent the 
finest in quality and safety, their airport 
outlets rank tops, too, 










because they have 
been carefully selected 
by General Aviation 
Tire Distributors to 


Unitized Landing 
and Auxiliary Wheels 
—In Matched Sets! 


measure up to the strictest service standards. 


General’s Distributors constantly stand 
guard to maintain the best possible wartime 
service on General Aviation Tires, tubes, 
wheels, brakes and accessories by means of 
strategically located, nation-wide stocks that 
serve the private flyers’ ground crew—the 


dealers and fixed-base operators. 


The ground service organization this 
group is forging . . . backed by General 
Tire’s 30 year reputation for proved Top- 
Quality products . . . is earning a steadily 
growing acceptance of the General Tire 
Sign as the flyer’s emblem of quality, 
service and dependability. 


AVIATION DIVISION 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 





KNOWN ROUND THE WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY > 
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Centralized Space Control 
Great Help to Trans-Canada 


17 Teletype Circuits 
With 6000 Miles of 
Lineage Included 


(Because of several unique features 
of the reservations department of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, this article by 
Cc. E. Woolley, su of reserva- 
tions will be of interest to airline traffic 
personnel in the United States.) 


By C. E. Woorey 


HEN TRANS-CANADA Air Lines 

inaugurated passenger service a re- 
servation system was used in which each 
city on our routes was allotted a number 
of seats on each flight operating through 
that city. This allocation was based on 
the average requirements and of course 
the daily flow of traffic from cities was 
subject to wide daily fluctuations. This 
system was followed by most air lines 
and is still being used to varying degrees 
by some companies. Our experience with 
this system was that cities found it nec- 
essary to frequently request space from 
other cities in order to complete reserva- 
tions required for their eee The 
principle followed was that cities would 
immediately request any additional space 
required from another cily, who would 
confirm from their allotment if possible, 
or forward the request to another city for 
similar handling. Frequently a request 
for trans-continental space was handled 
by as many as five or six cities before all 
the required space was obtained or it was 
learned that no space was available for 
the passenger. 

At that time the method of communi- 
cation used for reservations traffic was 
radio telegraphy. Frequently radio con- 
ditions would not permit transmission of 
traffic for extended periods and commer- 
cial telegraph was used. With the rapid 
increase in flights operated and extension 
of routes this reservations system and 
communications facilities did not allow 
us to offer the desired type of service to 
our passengers. These factors also had a 
detrimental affect on our passenger load 
factor and were reflected in the passenger 
revenue 


First Teletype in 1940 


In 1940 we placed our firsts teletype 
circuit in operation between Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, and Montreal, and at that time in- 
augurated our system of centralized space 
control at Toronto. This first office was 
appropriately named Central Control and 
upon opening only three reservation 
agents were assigned to the office, and 
space on all flights operating between 
Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal was con- 
trolled by that office. It was immediately 


_apparent that this type of space control 


was efficient and our load factors on the 
flights controlled in this manner were in- 
creased by more than 10 per cent. Addi- 
tional teletype circuits followed in rapid 
succession until today there are 17 tele- 
type circuits having a line mileage of 
more than 6,000 miles. 

A year later a similar space control 
office, known as Secondary Control, was 
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opened at Winnipeg for the control of all 
westbound flights operating from Winni- 
peg to Vancouver and Edmonton, and 
eastbound flights Vancouver and Edmon- 
ton to Toronto. In the same year service 
from Toronto to New York was inaugur- 
ated and a reservations and telephone 
answ service was started in New 
York and controlled space on the flights 
from New York to Toronto. Services in 
the Maritimes were expanded and a new 
route from Moncton to Newfoundland 
was inaugurated. To facilitate reserva- 
tion handling in this territory, Atlantic 


Control was established in Halifax to con- 


ondary Control at Winnipeg was moved 
to Edmonton and was renamed Western 
Control to provide a better arrangement 
of teletype circuits in western Canada. 

Berore placing this system in effect our 
planning showed several very worthwhile 
advantages of centralized control: 

(1) Specialization by a smal] number 
of reservation personnel would increase 
efficiency. 

(2) Better utilization of space on flights 
by having complete records of flights 
controlled by one reservation agent. 

(3) Centralized records would provide 
easier access to material for survey pur- 


poses. 

(4) Complete records for flights in one 
office enabled om Control and 
ControP to quickly and efficiently plan 
irregular routings which would be advan- 
tageous to passengers. 

(5) The combining of space control 
functions with teletype -communication 





Telephone Room 


trol reservations on flights operating in 
that territory. Our teletype circuits now 
connected all city traffic offices and air- 
port stations and space control offices 
formed the hub of teletype circuits in 
their respective divisions with circuits 
es at these offices. This, of 

resulted in these offices being not 
po ea reservation control offices, but tele- 
type relay stations. During 1944 Sec- 


relay station functions would enable tele- 
typists to perform both communication 
and reservation duties and be economical 
due to a lesser number required. 

The centralizing of space handling by 
these offices was a radical departure from 
systems generally used by airlines at that 
time and to provide traffic offices and air- 
port stations with the fastest service on 
reservation requests we developed a 





Chart Room 
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PREVENTION 


A “must” in processing Government- 
owned production equipment for stor- 
age. Texaco rustproofing products meet 
Government specifications for this 


purpose. 


GH on the list of reconversion “musts” is protection against ruin- 

us RUST for machines, precision tools and other production 

equipment made idle by termination of war contracts. If the equipment 

is Government-owned, contract specifications require that it be cleaned 

and processed with minimum delay after production ceases. If it is your 

own equipment, full protection of your investment naturally calls for 
equally prompt rustproofing precautions. 

Ordnance Specification P.S. 300-4 for processing, packaging, pack- 
ing and marking of production equipment gives exact specifications for 
rustproofing materials that must be used on Government-owned equip- 
ment. Texaco rustproofing products meet Government specifications, 
They are easily applied through the medium of brush, dip or spray, 
and provide a protective coating that will assure preservation for years, 

Whatever your rustproofing requirements, a Texaco representative 
can render helpful service. Get in touch with the nearest of the more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points in the 48 States, or write to 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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con’ 

obtain any additional Trans-Canada Air 
ee Serine geeee conteel of- 
fices or interline space from our stations 
at connecting points. Itineraries for pas- 





on our waiting lists according to the im- 
portance of théir trip. 

In 1942 increasing loads made it neces- 
sary to withhold the sale of passenger 
seats over certain portions of our routes 
to avoid overloading of flights and the 
resulting delays in schedule. Within a 
few months a much more comprehensive 
weight space control was introduced and 
placed under the jurisdiction of Space 
Control Offices. This system has per- 
mitted us to take advantage of the fluc- 
tuations in the fuel, mail and express 
loads and seats normally embargoed from 
sale may be released well in advance of 
flight departure when the load permits, 


Teletype Room 


sengers traveling over our entire routes 
regardless of the number of stop-overs 
can be completed for the original request- 
ing office within a half hour. 

The priority system established in Can- 
ada for the movement of passengers and 
cargo differs considerably to that which 

later used in the United States. 
Priorities are granted only by two offices 
in Canada and these offices immediately 
advise Central Control at Toronto or 
,Western Control at Edmonton of such 
priority authorizations, who in turn ad- 
Sienamee MiG ot Gate ety weed aloe 
at the ty an fe) 
which agg ue must be ig — 
a FR or ority reasons. 0 do 
S fae the Canadian war ef- 
“9 hoe vi passengers are placed in 
ae classifications based on information 
which we obtain from passengers when 
the initial reservation is being made. 
These classifications are based on the 
passenger’s relative importance to the war 
effort and are broken down into four 
gore om those traveling on busi- 
ting our war effort, those 
on p nigh tog business, members of the 


and also passengers are given preference 


without affecting the operation of the 
flight. It also provides for the protection 
of exceptionally heavy loads by embar- 
going additional seats where necessary. 
Our object was, of course, to utilize the 
available space load on our aircraft to 
maximum advantage and this system has 
proved essential] and valuable. 

As previously mentioned space control 
offices assumed an important position in 
our Communications Department as all 
teletype circuits terminate in at least one 
of these offices. Our teletype circuits 
carry all company operations, reserva- 
tions, and general administration messages 
and space control offices have been fur- 
nished with teletype equipment so that 
messages may be handled instantaneously. 

The space control offices in Can- 
ada have been constructed on a uniform 
plan and vary only according to size de- 
pending on the number of teletype cir- 
cuits terminating in the office and the 
number of flights controlled. At Central 
Control, Toronto, a telephene answering 
service also is a part of this office for 
handling all passengers at Toronto and 
surrounding districts. 

This service was incorporated as a part 
of the space control office to provide im- 
mediate service to passengers making 
reservations by telephone and to greatly 
reduce communications costs to offices at 
Toronto, 

The offices are divided in sections ac- 
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cording to the various functions per. 
formed so that we have a teletype equip. 
ment room, reservation chart room, filing 
room and telephone answering room, 
These rooms have been soundproofed al- 
most to the floor level. This feature wa 
also extended to reservation chart posi- 
tions and telephone answering positions 
being soundproofed and has had a very 
beneficial effect not only on wor 

conditions for our personnel but also has 
increased the efficiency. To provide rapid 
inter-office communication system from 
each teletype and telephone position t 
space control agents or between any posi- 
tions in the offices where communications 
facilities are required, a magnaphone con- 
nection has been supplied. Each magna- 
phone position is supplied with a key 
panel microphone speaker and busy in- 
dicator light associated with each circuit 


Teletypists Contact Agent 

Reservation messages received in the 
teletype room are immediately serviced 
by the teletypist, who contacts the con- 
trol agent handling the flight by magno- 
phone, and transmits the appropriate 
reply to the message in a trailer answer 
form. This trailer reply is sent on tele 
type circuits immediately following the 
message concerned and no traffic is placed 
on circuits until after the five-second 
trailer reply is completed. Messages are 
routed from the teletype room on a seven- 
channel conveyor belt equipped with drop 
positions to any of 10 reservation chart 
positions for checking purposes and then 
are routed on the same conveyor belt t 
the filing room which also operates in 
the reverse direction. Another conveyor 
belt operates through the center of the 
14 telephone answering positions to the 
file room. This three-channel belt oper- 
ates in both directions so that completed 
reservation cards are filed immediately 
for any further reference required. Cards 
which are later required by telephone 
operators for further handling are re 
quested from the file room by magno- 
phone and are routed to the requesting 
position on the conveyor in less than 


seconds. 
Filing Room Divided 


The filing room at Central Control & 
divided into two sections. Reservation 
ecard concerning passengers who arf 
boarding flights at that city are main 
tained in one section and teletype mes- 
sages concerning passengers who have 
been allotted space are placed on waiting 
lists for other cities and are kept in an- 
other section. Filing is done by using 
the first letter of the passengers surname 
and the date of flight and cross referent? 
slips when messages or cards contail 
reference to more than one date. Records 
are removed daily from the files and re 
tained in filing cabinets using the same 
method of filing. 

Our original expectations for this sys 
tem have been fully satisfied and we ex- 
pect to continue our centralized space 
control system in future, modifying it ac 
cording to our needs when routes are ex- 
panded and larger equipment is used. 


AIRPLANE MANUFACTURING AND SUP- 
PLY CORP., North Hollywood, Cal., now ha 
all of its 500,000 authorized shares of commo= 
stock outstanding following the sale of 126,9% 
shares to the Union Oil Company of California. 
Earl Herring, president, announces. The stock 
was sold at $3.27 a share, and two of the com- 
pany’s principal stockholders sold a substantial 
portion of their holdings to Union at $2.10 4 
share. 
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Overall Revamping of Tariff 


Structure Urged in Canada 


Industry Seeks 
Duty Preferences 
With Other Nations 


(This is the second of a series of 
articles on tariff situations which Amer- 
ican manufacturers may face in ex- 
porting aircraft and parts in the post- 
war period.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL memorandum to its 

earlier brief relating to the customs 
tariff and other direct taxation on pur- 
chases which affect the aircraft industry 
(American Aviation, July 15, 1944) has 
been filed with the Government by the 
Air Industries and Transport Association 
of Canada. 

In it the Association recommends that 
the complete structure of present foreign 
trade treaties should be comprehensively 
reviewed and revamped to comply more 
closely with Canadian postwar needs, and 
that policies with that objective should be 
formulated as soon as possible so that 
Canada may incur no handicaps in the 
process of international treaty making and 
trade arrangements. 

Specific attention is called to the fact 
‘that the Canadian tariff rate on com- 
pleted aircraft from the United States is 
20 per cent, and that aircraft parts are 
permitted entry into Canada at rates 
varying from free to 15 per cent; while as 
opposed to this, the American rate on 
Canadian aircraft and on complete parts 
is 30 per cent, The brief further points 
out that the traditional policy of the U. S. 
Government is to insist upon eauality of 
treatment with other nations in foreign 
countries. and suggests that the Canadian 
Government, in the interests of Canadian 
industry and employment, should emphat- 
ically try to adhere to a similar policy in 
order to achieve a wel] balanced and 
enterprising international commerce. 

Taking up the general aircraft tariff sit- 


uation, the Association reports that there 
are now five different rates applying to 
aircraft not including engines, ese 
range all the way from free importation 
under the British preferential tariff, bene- 
fits of which are extended to 77 British 
countries, to a 27% per cent duty under 
the genera] tariff. Under the intermediate 
tariff the rate is 25 per cent, and under 
the Canada-U. S. Trade Agreement Act 
20 per cent. Under the Canada-France 
Trade Agreement Act a rate is set up of 
the intermediate tariff less 10 per cent. 

But while Canada extends the benefits 
of free importation to 77 British countries, 
only 20 of these countries extend to Can- 
ada a reciprocal privilege of free importa- 
tion. Eleven British countries grant Can- 
ada a percentage of preference in tariff 
rates, while 46 give Canada no preference 
in tariff on aircraft. Included’in these 46 
are five of the most important in the 
Empire from the standpoint of export 
trade—Newfoundland, Irish Free State, 
Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia 
and British India. 

While the general tariff rate on aircraft 
imported into Canada is 27% per cent, 
the benefit of this rate as a protection to 
the Canadian aircraft industry is reduced 
to 20 per cent by virtue of the Canada- 
United States Trade Agreement Act. Un- 
der the most favored nations treatment 
clause of this act, the benefit of the 20 
per cent special rate is automatically 
granted by Canada to all countries on the 
most favored nations treatment list. Prior 
to the war this included 41 countries, 
embracing virtually the entire world, and 
at present it comprises a total of 24 for- 
eign countries. Yet of the countries enjoy- 
ing most favored nation treatment, France 
is the only one which grants Canada any 
tariff preference on aircraft or parts. 

In its original brief, the Association did 
not suggest any overall change in the 
Canadien Tariff protection afforded com- 
plete aircraft, not including engines, pro- 
duced in Canada, but suggested a down- 





. ___Perforated dive flaps to brake 
New Helldiver the tail aid the performance 





without excessive buffeting of 
the new model Curtiss Helldiver, 


the SB2C-4, now in action in the Pacific, according to the Curtiss-Wright Corp. The new 
version carries a heavier bomb load than its predecessors and has eight rockets in under- 
wing racks. 
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ward revision of the raté to apply on air- 
craft of certain types, namely, aircraft, 
not including engines, of a type or capac- 
ity, of which the equivalent is not manu- 
factured in Canada. In its supplementary 
memorandum, however, the industry urges 
that. nezotiations should be entered into 
by the Canadian Government aith foreign 
countries which enjoy most favored na- 
tion treatment in tariff matters in Can- 
eda, and with others, with a view to 
obtaining tariff preferences on aircraft 
wren exported to such countries. Special 
reference is made to the fact that Sweden 
and Mexico are understood to have ten- 
tatively expressed a‘desire for trade nego- 
tiations and that both must be considered 
an important potential market for the air- 
craft industry of Canada. 

Under the existing trade treaties, Em- 
pire or foreign, the Association goes on 
to state, the main beneficiaries are the 
primary industries, and since the aircraft 
industry is of importance to the main- 
tenance of national security as well as 
having commercial potentialities, it would 
seem to merit similar consideration. 


Refers to U. S.-Greco Treaty 


In its memorandum, the Association 
points to the treaty or arrangement exist- 
ing between the U. S. and Greece as an 
example of the existence of tariff pref- 
erence on aircraft not enjoyed by Canada. 
Under this agreement, American aircraft 
are subject to the minimum rate of five 
per cent ad valorem plus a surtax of 75 
per cent of the duty, or a total duty of 
8% per cent; while Canadian aircraft and 
parts pay a maximum tariff of 10 per 
cent, subject to a tenfold increase, plus a 
surtax of 75 per cent of the duty, or a 
totel rate of 175 per cent. 

Similarly under the tariff arrangement 
between the U. S. and France, the U. S. 
enjoys the minimum tariff on aircraft and 
complete parts thereof. On the other 
hand, by reason of the fact that Canada 
does not enjoy an unrestricted most fa- 
vored nation treatment clause with France, 
the Canadien preference under the French 
aircraft tariff is confined to certain types 
of small aircraft engines and fabric ‘cov- 
ered wings only, with all other aircraft 
end aircraft parts being subject to the 
French maximum rates, four times greater 
than the minimum rates enjoyed by the 
Uni‘ed States. 

The Association concedes that the ex-: 
clusive tariff concessions granted to the 
U. S. by the Philippine Islands, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, Virgin Islands and Cuba 
are in the nature of Canada’s own Em- 
pire preference and therefore pethaps 
without bility of extension to Cana- 
dian trade. 

In conclusion, the supplemental memo- 
randum states that given an unhandi- 
capped entry into the world’s markets, the 
ingenuity, resourcefulness, determination 
and skill of the Canadian aircraft indus- 
try will make a large measure of success- 
ful competition possible; and recommends 
that the use of a similar device to the 
margin of preference on aircraft and fin- 
ished parts imported into Canada guar- 
anteed the United Kingdom under the 
United Kingdom Trade Agreement Act, if 
invoked in favor of Canadian — 
trade, would have a very beneficial effect 
and would prevent in many cases nullifi- 
cation of preferences for Canadian prod- 
ucts by reason of most favored nation 
treatment afforded in foreign countries to 
countries competing with Canada. 
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PACIFIC DIVISION ANNOUNCES the 


first complete line of equipment for 3000 


—_—_—i —.. 


PSI hydraulic systems. 


These twelve basic units— models built and tested= 
are the result of fourteen months of research and 


development. They incorporate all the proves 




















HYDRAULIC 


features that Pacific Division's creative engineering 
has developed over the past seven years in building 
equipment that has made this company headquarters 


for hydraulics. 


In addition to the equipment illustrated, these 


3000 PSI units shortly will be available: Sequence 


EQUIPMENT 


Valve, 10” Accumulator, 1/2” T.S. 4-Way Selector 


Valve and Relief Valve. 


Write today for file folder containing complete 
data on these 3000 PSI units and which is available 
to airframe engineering personnel. Pacific Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, 11620 Sherman Way, 
North Hollywood, California. 
Sales Engineering Offices in 
New York City and St. Louis. 


© 1945, Pacific Diviston, Bendix Aviation Corp. 


O20 SHERMAN WAY, NORTH HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. 





Responsibility on Cutbacks 
Lodged With WPB Group 


John D. Small Named 
Head of Production 
Readjustment Unit 


JR ESPONSIBILITY for the planning and 
administration of cutbacks, curtail- 
ments and terminations in war production 
will be lodged with the Production Read- 
t Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the armed services and other 
government claimant agencies, according 
to an prepared by WPB Chairman 
J. A. at the request of James F. 
Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. The Production Readjust- 
ment Committee, headed by John D. 
Small, will onerate under the direction of 
WPB’s Production Executive Committee. 
The planning procedure is divided into 
two stages: current cutbacks and ad- 
vanced planning for Period I reductions 
(Period I is the new designation for what 
was — called V-E day and, ear- 
lier, V-day.)’ Both the “current produc- 


tion adjustments” procedure and the ad- 
vanced planning for Period I will be di- 
rected by Small. 

Current cutbacks which involve more 
than $500,000 in any month are sub- 
soeney with 


mitted by the procurement 
a recommendation for distribution of the 
cutback among ‘the prime contractors. If 
any member of the committee objects 
within 24 hours to the manner of dis- 
tribution, a ruling will be made by the 
director on the same day. Cutbacks of 
more then $100,000 but less than $500,000 
on any prime contract in one month must 
be cde by the committee at least 
48 hours before the contractor is notified. 
When pe cutback will involve a “sub- 
stan‘ia] release of labor” the chairman 
of the local WPB termination committee 
will meet with the State War Manpower 
Commission director, representatives of 
the procurement agency and the WPB 
labor representative preliminary to a 
meeting with the company management 
and representatives of the workers. The 
procurement agency must notify the con- 
tractor of the cutback before he hears it 
“from any other source.” Simultaneously, 
WPB’s labor vice chairman will notify 
the national unions. 


Will Adjust Planning 

“The procurement agencies will so ad- 
just their procurement planning, pro- 
curement controls and inventory controls 
as to make it possible to n plants of 
work stoppages at least seven days in ad- 
vance of the date of work stoppages,” the 
report states, 

An order of priority has been set-up 
for released ties and manpower to 
serve as “a set of objectives.” 1. Trans- 
fer wena bee = war work — ro 
plant. t “must program” wor. 
the facility. 3. Put other war work in the 
facility, except in cases where community 
facilities are overloaded and the war work 
will not be transferred from another plant 
in the community. Stand-by work may 


sedenee ahie lan tat aihan Os 28 
which will start within 60-90 


days. 4. Released workers to be directed 
to other “must” work. 5. Released work- 
ers to be directed to other war work. 6. 
Non-military production in order of 
urgency. 

The Production Urgency Committee will 
direct the use of facilities which have 
been released by contract run-outs. 

The procurement agencies are required 
to submit their plans for the initial Period 
I cutbacks for ruling by the Period I Ad- 
justments Group on plants to be curtailed. 
Rulings may be appealed to the Produc- 
tion Readjustment Committee and the 
Production Executive Committee. 

At the beginning of Period I current 
cutback procedures will be waived until 
the first, large-scale adjustments have been 
made, But if the plans of the armed 
services do not call for large cutbacks 
when Germany falls, these procedures will 
remain in force. 


Discussions Planned 


Before the Period I adjustments group 
determines policies for major industries, 
the industry advisory committees will 
meet with the divisions of WPB to dis- 
cuss “all aspects of the Period I prob- 
lems of the industry.” 

The procurement agency will inform 
contractors of the Period I cutbacks and 
contractors will inform labor. WPB field 
officers will meet with contractors to 
prepare to handle the problems involved. 

Facilities which are released by Period 
I cutbacks are to be used for military 
work if it is available. “General con- 
sultation and planning with industry by 
the industry divisions (of WPB) will con- 
tinue for the purpose of making all neces- 
sary plans for transition to civilian pro- 
duction,” the report concludes. 





Caterpillar Flying Box Car— 
The Arado Ar232B, as sketched in “Flight”, 
presents two novel innovations—a 22-wheel 
undercarriage in addition to a rather con- 
ventional tricycle landing gear, and a single 
boom supported empennage. The multiple 
undercarriage is fixed and is for use on 
rough ground. Only the main wheels of 
the conventional landing gear retract. The 
new German transport has a span of 105 ft., 
overall length of 77 ft., and is red by 
four Bromo-Fafnir air-cooled radial engines 
delivering 985 hp each at take-off. 
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Ten U. S.. Lines Eligible 
As Active Members in 


World Transport Body 


Ten United States airlines have been in. 
vited to join the proposed International 
Air Transport Association as active meme 
bers at the organization meeting to be 
held in Havana April 16. Fourteen other 
airlines, none of which now operate intg 
a foreign country. have been asked to joig 
as associate members. 


Those invited to join as active memberg) 
are: American, American Export, Braniff, 
Colonial, Northeast, Northwest, Pan Amer- 
ican, Panagra, United and Western. All of 
these regularly operate to some foreign 
country. Those considered eligible for as. 
sociate memberships include: All Amer- 
ican Aviation, Catalina Air Transport 
C & S, Continental, Delta, Eastern 
Hawaiian, Inland, Mid-Con‘inent, National, 
PCA. TWA, the U. S. Flag airlines ig 
Alaska and Caribbean Atlantic, 


The Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica has authorized Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 
president, to attend as its representative 
to advocate the formation of the new in- 
ternational association. Airlines eligible 
for full membership will meet on the 
opening day of the convention while rep- 
resentatives of those eligible for associate 
membership will participate in the meet- 
ing beginning April 18. 
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The regular day’s work for the Curtiss 
Commando, this giant load of supplies, 
will be flown from India over the hump to 
China by the Air Transport Command. Of 
the “flying freight car’s’” 48,000 pounds 
gross weight, tires consume only a small 
part, but they must be able to carry the 
load. and to set it down safely on air strips 
of every description. 


Working for the Troop Carrier Command 
and the Navy and Marine Corps, too, 
Commandos are doing duty around the 
globe. They are hanging up new records of 
fast, dependable delivery of air cargo of 
every type from white mice to airplane 
engines. The invaluable lessons learned in 
transport of materiel of war have led to 
countless improvements which make the 


7 TON PAYLOAD FOR THE COMMANDO 


Commando thoroughly serviceable . . . 
tested and proved in war for tomorrow’s 


NO LANDINGS HERE! Hundreds of miles of terrain like 
this is the regular diet of the Commando pilots who fly 
the route from India over the hump of the Himalayas 
to Kunming. Commando dependability counts double 
over territory like this. 


1230 sixtu avenue IINITED STATES 





THEY CALL THEM FLYING FREIGHT CARS 
... AND HERE IS WHAT THEY DO... 
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SPEED SPECIAL MISSIONS . . . Twenty-two men and all their 
equipment packed into a Curtiss Commando C-46 fly 
through high altitudes over the Himalayas from India 


to South China. 
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FIRST AID FOR BOMBERS . . . This Curtiss Commando is a 
fully equipped flying machine shop ready to go to the 
rescue of a super-bomber forced down by mechanical 
trouble or battle damage. 


RUSH THE RATIONS . . . Nothing is more important than 
carrying the food to Allied troops at distant outposts. 
This shipment of field rations being delivered by Com- 
mando is a heavy load for tires. 


PICK UP WOUNDED . . . Specially equipped Commandos act 
as hospital ships, pick up the wounded, 20 men to a 
plane, and evacuate them to hospitals. These planes 


operate regular, daily service. 


FLY TRUCKS OVER THE HUMP . . . For trucks to carry air- 
planes does not seem so unusual, but here is an airplane 
that carries fully equipped trucks over the mountains. 
This time it’s a weapons carrier. 
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DELIVER SPARE ENGINES . . . Just another of the many jobs 
done by the “workhorse” of the Air Transport Com- 
mand’s global routes is delivering spare engines and 
engine parts to bombers in distress. 


RUBBER COMPANY socnereuer center - new york 20, v.¥. 
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Designed as a peacetime transport, the Curtiss Com- 
mando became a military aircraft flying millions of miles 
under the severest conditions. Today, Curtiss introduces 
the peacetime version of this tested and proved passen- 
ger cargo plane. 

As a part of its $25,000,000 domestic and international 
expansion program, Eastern Air Lines is adding a fleet of 
these new peacetime Curtiss Commando Silverliners to 
The Great Silver Fleet. This program will multiply 
Eastern’s mileage by five times in a three year period 
and by approximately ten times in five years. 


U.S. Royal Airplane Tires are serving on Curtiss Com- 
mandos over the hump and around the globe. Like the 
Commando, they are proved in war and ready to carry 
the-air cargoes of veace. 


m®  £U.S.ROYAL 


AIRPLANE TIRES 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE “USs : 10 SPEED THE VICTORY 


UNITED ES. RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N.Y 





Col. Edgar Gorrell 
Dies After Illness 
Of Only One Week 


Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 54, president of 
the Air Transport Association since Jan. 
14, 1936, shortly after it was formed, died 
March 5 in Georgetown Hospital after an 
illness of one week. He collapsed of a 
heart ailment in his suite at the Carlton 
Hotel February 26. 

Colonel Gorrell’s career with the ATA 
was aimed at putting the airlines on a 

paying basis and 

projecting civil 

aviation into a 

great place in na- 

tional defense. 

When he assumed 

presidency of the 

ATA the position 

required tact as 

well as ability. 

The airlines still 

were nervous over 

the recent can- 

cellation of air 

Col. Gorrell mail contracts and 

there were many 

| problems in the industry. He helped pro- 

'mote the Civil Aeronautics Act which in 

1938 established the present system of 
regulation of civil aviation. 

Since 1935, Colonel Gorrell had been 
president and chairman of the board of 
Edgar S. Gorrell Investment Co. 

Before becoming associated with the 
ATA, Colonel Gorrell won prominence 
in Army aviation and in the auto indus- 
try. Born in Baltimore, Feb. 3, 1891, he 
was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1912. While at West 
Point he watched Glenn Curtiss flying 
along the Hudson in his “motorized 
laundry wagon.” He became Chief of 
Staff of the Air Service, AEF, during 
World War I. 

The Colonel left the Army in March, 
1920, and joined the Nordyke and Mar- 
mon Co. He served this company in San 


Josh Lee Says Air Transportation 


Can Remove Two Causes of War 


A® TRANSPORTATION can help pre- 
vent war by alleviating two economic 
pressures which contribute to its cause— 
living space and living conditions, Josh 
Lee, member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, declared in an address last fort- 
night. 

Speaking in New York, Lee asserted 
that the plane has suddenly made the un- 
inmhabitated land areas accessible for de- 
velopment and settlement and that it has 
become an important cog in transporta- 
tion—“the very life of commerce.” 

“All of the markets of the entire world 
will be available to every country through 
aviation . . This better understanding 
will create more travel. Thus aviation 
is the stimulant that will improve eco- 
nomic conditions in -every country 
throughout the world. And as economic 
conditions improve, the second pressure 
which causes war will be relieved.” 

Lee said that the only ceiling on the 
size of our postwar foreign market “is 
the amount of dollars we can transfer to 
potential customers.” The best way to 
accomplish this, he said, “is by means of 
American tourists spending dollars in 
foreign countries.” 

Lee discounted projections of postwar 


air travel based on a “certain percentage 
of the passengers who before the war 
crossed the Atlantic by steamer, first 
class and a smaller percent of those who 
traveled by steerage . . . such calcula- 
tions fail to take into consideration the 
convenience of the newer method of 
transportation.” 

He said that following the war vacation 
and tourist travel wil] be “terrific,” and 
predicted that in the field of air cargo 
“there are many economies which are not 
possible in surfacing shipping.” As air 
traffic increases, he added, the cost will 
come down. 

In view of this potential, Lee declared, 
“our aviation policy should promote mass 
air travel - We dare not set our 
stakes merely upon the basis of present 
aeronautical achievement.” 

“We should extend air routes, not only 
to every area which is important today, 
but to every area which may be important 
tomorrow, either because of its population 
or because of its matural resources, We 
dare not plan on just such routes as we 
can justify economically on the basis of 
present figures. We should reason that 
wherever there are resources there will 
be traffic if we provide the means of 
transportation.” 





Francisco, Boston and Indianapolis. In 
1925 he became vice president and direc- 
tor of the Stutz Motor Car Co, in Indian- 
apolis. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Mary Weidman, whom he married Feb. 22 
of this year, and a son by a former 
marriage, Edgar Staley Gorrell, Jr. 

Funeral services were held March 8 
at the Ft. Meyer Military Chapel, Arling- 
ton, Va. It was his wish that his body 
be cremated and the ashes strewn over 
West Point by a member of the Army 
Air Forces. 





’ es——Se large that it recalls America's mythical giant, 
John Bunyan s Canoe Mov the Mars JRM hull moves out of the hangar onto 


More than half of the 32 ports and the 17 hatches are in view. The 10-ton 

monster's center door is 8 by 7'/2 ft. and through it tons of cargo will be loaded and unloaded. 

This is the first of the 29 Mars flying boats being built for the Navy by The Glenn L. Martin 
Ce. They are half-sisters of the Mars now plying the Pacific route. 


the apron. 
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XB-19A Being Altered 
To Big Cargo Carrier 


The Douglas XB-19A, largest plane 
now flying in the world, which was 
equipped recently with Allison V-3420 
liquid-cooled, in-line engines, is now be- 
ing stripped of experimental equipment 
at the Fairfield base of the Air Techni- 
cal Service Command near Dayton, pre- 
paratory to revamping it into a giant 
cargo carrier. 

Despite the fact that the warplane has 
never dropped a bomb on enemy territory 
or fired a gun in combat, it is said to have 
contributed more to the war effort than 
any other single modern plane. Experi- 
ence * gained with the B-19 and the 
XB-19A (the designation was changed 
when the Allison engines were substi- 
tuted for its original air-cooled Wright 
radials) has considerably accelerated the 
program for long-range heavy bombard- 
ment aircraft, according to Brig. Gen. F. 
O. Carroll, chief of ATSC’s Engineering 
Division. 

He added “It is-typical of the contribu- 
tions of this plane for it to continue to 
serve by speeding supplies wherever and 
whenever they are needed.” 

As a cargo carrier, the plane will have 
tie-down racks, a new reinforced floor, a 
large cargo door and a loading ramp. En- 
gineers estimate 45,000 pounds payload 
can be readily handled, varying of course 
with the length of the flight. In its runs 
as a flying test stand with the new in- 
line engines, the XB-19A achieved speeds. 
in excess of 250 miles per hour, and 
chalked up satisfactory performance at 
altitudes up to 25,000 feet. 
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_ aerodynamic drag. Remote control of loop rotation. 


ACKING men, material and equipment in 

and out of the “bush”—whether it be 
jungle, desert or frozen wilderness—is a rough 
and rugged job—which, without radio, would 
be well-nigh impossible. 


Specifically designed for the class of aircraft 
most generally in service with the Bush Flyer, 
the AVTRI-2 equipment, illustrated here, 
represents a complete and coordinated aircraft 
radio system. From microphone to antenna it 
is all RCA—each unit the finest in Aviation 
Radio Equipment. 


This RCA Aircraft Radio System is also 
ideally suited for Feeder Line Service, Air Taxi 
Service, and non-scheduled operations where 
dependable radio equipment is required. 


Descriptive data on this equipment may be 
obtained by writing Aviation Radio Section, 


RCA, Camden, N. J. 
* * * 


Model AVR-7HLN Aircraft Receiver: Three-Band 
Operation — 200 to 415 KC for Navigation and Weather 
Reports, 500 to 1400 KC for loop direction-finding and 
homing and 2300 to 6700 KC for communication. Remote 
Control of all receivers functions from a small Pilot’s 
Control Panel. Optional crystal control on 2300 to 
6700 KC band. 


Model AVT-23 Aircraft Transmitter: Frequency 
Range 3000 to 13,000 KC. Four-channel, four-frequency 
operation, crystal control. Remote push-button frequency 
and automatic band change. 25-watt output, 100% 
modulation. Single unit construction with integral power 
supply. Internal antenna loading. 


Model AVA-62-A Loop Antenna: Light-weight plastic 
and aluminum-alloy construction. Streamlined for low 


Reception on frequencies of 200 to 1500 KC for direction- 
finding, navigational data and homing. Loop shielded for 
operation under precipitation-static conditions. 


Model AVA-41A Antenna: Free-wheeling hand reel 
with positive acting brake. Automatic turns counter. 
Unique design permits operation when plane is on ground 
or water. 


Model AVA-38 Simultaneous Radio Range Filter: 
Small light-weight filter for separation of voice and 
range signals. Function switch included. Meets airline 
requirements. 


Model AVA-31A Aircraft Microphone: All-position 
operation. Anti-noise characteristic for intelligible speech. 
Black moulded plastic housing with easily operated press 
to talk-switch. 


AVA-35 Headset: Light-weight and compact construc- 
tion. Designed to airline standards. High quality reproduction. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Jurisdictional Fight 
In Senate Aids Plea 
On New Committee 


AVIATION LEGISLATION in both 
branches of Congress 





In the House, it appeared that aviation 
tion would have to give way for 
what the House | considered was 
fet avittion Saghdation’ ‘ight not 
were t a ation t not 
be reached by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee until April 1 or 
even later. 


On the Senate side, the fight over com- 
mittee jurisdiction of aviation bills prom- 
ised to get new support for the McCarran 
bill (S. 19) which would create a new 





Plug Disassembler—™ ¢ | "tenance 


TWA K City sho nid we ae Hoe 
ansas ri up this whee 
to disassemble spark pe servicing. The 
Spark is inserted in the center of the 
wheel, and a stationary clamp in the bottom 
of the shaft holds the plug shell while a 
spring loaded jaw in the upper part of the 
grips the body. Spinning the wheel 
disassembles the plug with the shell dropping 
out the bottom of the shaft and‘ the body 
coming out at the top. Carol Sherrick, crew 
chief of radio and slectrical department, is 
demonstrating the new device. 
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House May Delay Aviation 
Bills Until April 1 or Later 


standing committee on aviation. The fight 
developed after: Sen. Olin D. Johnston 
(D., SC.) had introduced a companion of 
the Lea Aviation bill (H.R. 674) in the 
Senate and succeeded in having it re- 
ferred to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of which he is a member. A few 
days later, Senator Bailey offered a reso- 
lution in the Senate to discharge the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee of further 
consideration of this bill and that it be 
referred to the Commerce Committee. 


Will Make Strong Fight 


The Senate Commerce Committee, it 
was apparent, would make a strong fight 
to retain jurisdiction over aviation mat- 
ters. Senator Bailey was prepared to give 
the Senate a complete history of aviation 
legislation in the upper chamber, which 
included information that aviation bills as 
early as 1910 had come out of the Com- 
merce Committee. The Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 was sponsored by the Com- 
merce Committee and he planned to tell 
the Senate that the McCarran bill, which 
later became the. Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, had in reality been taken away from 
Interstate Commerce Committee and re- 
ferred to the Commerce Committee. This 
was accomplished when Senator Pat Mc- 





Six-Million Dollar Increase Sought 


In Domestic Air Mail Fund for 1946 


‘THE APPROPRIATIONS Committee of 
the Senate is due to begin hearings on 
the Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
of 1946.. The bill, which has passed the 
House, contains $43,315,000 for domestic 
air mail service. 

This is the exact amount which the Post 
Cffice department requested for 1946 air 
mail expenditures. The Budget Bureau 
approved the amount, as did also the 
House Appropriations Committee and the 
House of Representatives. The amount 
represents an increase of $5,937,200 over 
the fiscal year, 1945. 

The bill also requests $5,836,000 for 1946 
for fo air mail transportation, a de- 
crease of $427,251 over the total obliga- 
tions of $6.263,251 for fiscal 1945. Testi- 
mony in the hearings indicated that the 
1945 expenditure includes a deficiency of 
$2,478,251 which was caused by the Navy 
canceling its contract with U. S. carriers 
for the carriage of personnel, express and 
mail between U. S. and Alaska July 31, 





DOMESTIC AIR MAIL 
Pound Miles Paymentsto Carriers Postal Revenue * 


eros err yr ee eee ee 15,818,617 ,372 $17,020,169 $ 16,326,358 
OED” a's ev adelscba'ss eves ccteuns 18,671,367 440 19,425,732 19,122,906 
MOG nc cccsccsccccesescccccceses 22,294 ,962,738 20,687,220 23,920,465 
WED © ncn ndvien cdevncod cocvcccwachs 31,404,257 ,960 23,473,170 33,417,367 
WOOD. cicncsdescvccccaccesccvcess 56,492,340,380 23,308,477 62,818,568 
1944* (Estimated) .............. 85,000,000 ,000 28,401,373 103,000,000" 


1. Cost ascertainment. 
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2. 12 months ending March 31, 1944. 
3. Includes $25,690,000 soldier mail overseas. 
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Carran (D., Nev.) re-introduced his bil 
and asked the President of the Senate t 
refer it to Commerce. In those time 
the presiding officer followed the wishes a 
the author of the bill as to reference. 








Role of Germaneness 


Today the presiding officer follows thé 
rule of germaneness. Vice Presider 
Harry S. Truman referred the Johnson 
bill (S. 541) to the Interstate Commerce) 
Committee of which he was a form 
member. This was the first aviation bill 
which had come under his jurisdictiog 
since he became the presiding officer a 
the Senate. Some Capitol Hill observers 
pointed out that Truman was in the midd 
of the jurisdictional fight in 1937 when the 
McCarran bill was virtually taken from 
Interstate Commerce and that to assuage 
his feelings, he was made a member of 
the Senate-House Conference Committee 
to adjust the minor differences in the 
bill which was to become the CAB Act 
of 1938 although he was not a member 
of the Commerce Committee which had 
held the hearings and steered the bill 
through the Senate. This was considered 
unusual from a procedural viewpoint. 


New Bill in House 


The Chosen Instrument bill appeared 
in the House March 2. It was introduced 
by Rep. Cecil R. King (D., Cal.) as H. R. 
2446. It is identical to the McCarran bill 
(S. 326) which would provide for the 
creation of All American Flag Line, Inc. 
for postwar operation in the international 
field of aviation. 



































































1941, and across the Atlantic as of Dec. 31, 
1944. Under the Navy contracts, the mail 
was carried free as far as the Post Office 
department was concerned. Since these 
contracts were concelled, the Post Office 
department has had to make new con- 
tracts with the airline companies. 

Smith W. Purdum, second assistant post- 
master general, testified that the defi- 
ciency was divided $1,205,127 between the 
New York-Lisbon line and $1,044,569 for 
the Seattle to Fairbanks route. 


The following tables give data on for- 
eign and domestic air mail operations for 
the last several years: 


FOREIGN AIR MAIL 


Receipts Expenditures 
1939 § 4,403,160 ..................$ 9,327,445 
1940 PT hs ses socdes odeeew tis 12,431,965 
1941 DEE Hace vesaeseacdeese 15,777,730 
1942 ST tdates o4oesagucess 14,240,809 
1945 BEE banc daw ccs seeders 6,437,959 
1944 17,746,021 (estimated) .....  ........ 
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Aeroprops 


War-Proved General Motors Propellers 
Will Add Extra Payload Capacity 


Panes that travel the commercial 
airlines of tomorrow will carry 
heavier payloads—more passengers 
and more shipping than ever be- 
fore. And they will do it faster and 
cheaper. 

Under the pressure of battle 
needs the development of avia- 
tion and aircraft equipment has 
been enormously advanced by 


the concentrated efforts of Ameri- 
ca’s genius in research, engineer- 
ing and production. 

Made with typical General 
Motors skills, the Aeroproducts 
propeller is a fine example of war- 
proved design. The Aeroprop’s 
automatic, constant speed opera- 
tion—simple unit-construction— 
and light, ribbed-steel hollow 


a 


The Lighter, Stronger, More Reliable Propeller 


oe AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION 


e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + 


will “okay” this extra cargo 


blades—are developments per- 
fected for battle, that will offer 
great economy and efficiency to 
post-war air transportation, 


FOUR-BLADE AEROPROP ON P-51 FIGHTER 


Aeroprop Advantages—Lightness for pay- 
load . . . Strength for safety . . . Simplicity 
for easy service . . .Faster Automatic Pitch 
Change for flight efficiency . . . Full Feath- 
ering for engine protection . . . Engineered 


for reliability. 
ARMS FOR 
VICTORY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Kapp Ura. flgirag Ping Court Ulee Bond. 




















, A BIG advantage in having 
intricate parts produced by a single 
organization under single, controlled 
responsibility. No buck-passing, no 
costly delays. Long before Pearl Harbor 
we built a reputation on volume pro- 
duction of industrial and aircraft en- 
gine parts, large or small, hardened and 
ground, micro-finished. 


From automatic screw machines, 


through grinding, thread grinding and 








37 Precision Operations? 
—Yes, Sit! —it's a Job for 4 
Aeronautical Products, Inc. ) 


milling, hypro-lapping, heat treating, 


nitriding, plating and magnafluxing, 
we give you the COMPLETE job!—and 
we work to tolerances as low as .0001, 


at top-speed production. 


While we’re now geared to total war 
output, we may have an open capacity 
on your parts problem ...so why not 
write our Executive Sales Office for an 
impressive booklet on our complete 
plant facilities. 


@ THE SUCCESS of The Aeronautical Products, 
Inc. Helicopter, designed and built by our own 
craftsmen promises new accomplishments in the 
post-war age of flight. 
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Rail Group’s Bill Gets Cool 
Reception in Many States 


Some Legislatures 
Have Passed NASAO 
Model Measures 


FF ETEEN of the 44 state legislatures 
which are meeting this year now have 
before them the National Association of 
Railway Utility Commission aviation bills 
which provide for the economic regula- 
tion of air commerce. These bills are 


of railroad domination through the reg- 
ulatory powers which would be conferred. 

In one state, the issue already had 
been squarely met and the railroad group 
defeated. This is in Georgia where the 
bill was defeated but sent back to com- 
mittee for study as a face-saving gesture. 

Based on available information in 
Washington, none of the NARUC bills 
have been passed, none has been acted 
upon favorably by either the upper or 
lower mor has any of them re- 
ceived a favorable report in committee. 

Massachusetts held a hearing on its 
NARUC bill at which time state aviation 
interests made a strong argument against 
it. While no report has been filed, it is 
understood that the Legislature will ,* 
point an ad-interim committee to give 
measure further study. This was inter- 
preted in state aviation circles as a set- 
back for the proponents of this type of 
legislation. 

North Dakota indefinitely postponed 
consideration of its NARUC bill—S. 114. 
In Ohio, the bill (S. 10) still is in com- 
mittee. It provides for the establishment 
of the Ohio Air Commerce Commission 
to administer and enforce the provisions 
of the act. 

2 Bills in West Virginia 

The Vermont bill (H. 189) would place 
the administration of aviation under the 
Vermont Public Service Commission. 
Two bills, dealing with economic regula- 
tion of air transportation, have been in- 
troduced in the West — Legislature. 


mittee of the Aeronautics Committee has 

been assigned to give the measures fur- 
ther study. New Mexico’s H. 201 is con- 
sidered a NARUC bill except for minor 


has before ft S. 349 which is sald to be 


has before it S. 

a NARUC bill. 

In Connecticut, the NARUC bill is H. 
637. It would place aviation under the 
Public Utilities Commission. Economic 
regulation of both common and contract 
carriers is provided. S. 369, before the 
Maine is a NARUC bill 
which would place the control of avia- 
tion under the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. A hearing on this bill is in the 
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An ‘interim committee in yo ow on 
aeronautics is now e in studying 
this type of legislation. The Legislature 

legislatures have 


will meet May 1. 
Meanwhile, many 
some of the model bills sponsored 
the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials. These bills set state 
aeronautics commissions, provide for air- 
port zoning legislation, airport construc- 
tion and in some cases severance tax laws 
relating to the sale of aviation gasoline. 
The New York Legislature Feb. 21 
passed the a bill which gives the State 
of Commerce ~ jurisdiction 
over the Stuinistration of federal funds 
granted to municipalities for the develop- 
ment of airports ‘arid aviation facilities. 
Some opposition to ‘this bill came from 
ros York boy which held that it might 
the completion of Idlewild Air- 
por and other plans for making New 
ork City the world’s leading airport. 
Wyoming passed a bill providing for 
the establishment of the Wyoming Aero- 
nautics Commission and placed main- 
tenance of airports under the direct su- 
pervision of the State Pg wed Depart- 
‘ment. In Arkansas, S. 25 which creates a 
state aeronautics Raa and makes 
the law uniform with the NASAO model 








Illinois Senate Passes 
Airport Authority Bill 


The Senate of the Mlinois Assembly 
has passed 42 to 0 and sent to the House 


the Municipal Authority _ bill, 
This measure wo the former 
Airport Act held in by the State 


Supreme Court last year. 

_ It excludes the city of Chicago from 
its provisions, but es in the country 
towns of Cook County and permits the 
creation of airport authorities in any 
contiguous territory having a population 
of not less than 5000 nor more than 500,- 


000. 
House of the bill will be 
pushed in an effort to get the bill enacted 


oe ee that . i a may 

in a friendly yrosnelny either 
at the March or May term of the Su- 
preme Court. 





bill’s provisions for development and reg- 
ulation was from the Military 


Committee of Indiana 
amended H. 211, a bill which created a 
state aviation department, with a five- 
member board. The bill provides for an 
appropriation of $40,000 from the general 
fund. This bill is a modification of the 
NASAO model, 

S. 184 creating the Iowa Aeronautics 
Commission was withdrawn and S. 349 
was substituted. The changes are repre- 
sented largely by aviation gasoline tax 
provisions, Hearing has been held on 





Illinois Aeronautics Commission 


Withdraws as Member of NASAO 


HE ILLINOIS Aeronautics Commis- 
sion has withdrawn from membership 
in the National Association of State Avia- 
tion marking the first withdrawal 
from the NASAO in its history. The Illi- 
nois Commission has switched its sup- 
port to the Council of State Governments. 
Ben Regan, chairman of the Illinois 
Commission, sent the foll 
Maj. Sheldon B. Steers, p 
NASAO 
“The objective of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials over the past 
many months has been the establishment of 
uniformity among the various state legislative 
codes throughout the country. Such uniform- 


state legislatures, the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials rendered a real and 
outstanding service to all phases of aviation. 
If the basic principles, as proposed in this 
code, are enacted by the states, we may be 
certain that the various statutory pitfalls 
which hampered other forms of transportation, 
will be, for the main part, substantially 
avoided. 

“At present, however, it now appears that 
our main job as state aviation officials, is to 
concentrate our activities within our own states, 


ments of an airminded public. To that end the 
state of Illinois is co-operating with all public 
bodies and civic groups within the state, and 
with federal agencies in Washington, toward 


1945. 


the goal of a national airport system brought 
about by federal and state co-operation. 
“Because we feel that our problems in Illinois 
are peculiar to Illinois, it is our belief that we 
can best serve the citizens of the state by 
presenting our problems as Illinois problems, in 
the national legislature. In such a presenta- 
tion we would act as representatives of the 
state of Illinois. As far as co-operation among 
the states is concerned, we believe that con- 
siderably more emphasis should be placed on 
the role of the Council of State Governments, 
which is the oldest and most respected state 
group in the country, and which has, as its 
members, the governors of the 48 states. 
“Under the leadership of Gov. Dwight H. 
Green, World War I pilot, we, in Illinois, are 
proud of the accomplishment of the state to 
date. We will continue to follow him in his 
plans and programs, and through him will con- 
tinue to cooperate with our sister states. Be- 
cause the efforts of the Illinois Aeronautics 
Commission must necessarily be closely linked 
to his construct've leadership, we feel that any 
other state asscciation, outside of the Council 
of State Governments, would represent an over- 
lepping authority. For that reason we wish to 
withdraw from membership in the National 
a of State Aviation Officials at this 


Sap ewe Shalem ell dmien a ee 
aviation officials that we will continue to 
cooperate in those programs which are de- 
pe wg ae ae and «x- 
pansion of aviation and which must neces- 

handled 


sarily be through State channels.” 
Withdrawal of the Illinois Commission 
had been under tion since the 


under considera 
NASAO meeting held in Oklahoma City 


last fall. 
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—__-STATE LEGISLATION— 


H. 789 by a committee of the Maine Legis- 

lature. bill would create an Aero- 
nautics commission. 

ices ora, March 14 by the 

State Administration Committee the 

ire kecsetes Legislature on H. 7 

bill to create a state post and airfield 

The Montana House has 

H. 84 a state aeronautics regu- 

_act, This bill is similar to the 


model. 

of LB 282, a bill cre- 
ating the Neb: Aeronautics Commis- 
sion and providing for the development of 
aeronautics, has been accomplished. This 
imposed a five cent per gallon tax on 
fuels and provision was made for 
to be placed in the aircraft 

fund, 

has bee: 


nm completed by the North 
Legislature on S. 80 which cre- 
aeronautics commission. In 

173 was substituted for 
bill removes some of the 


Action 


the civil 


H. 126 which would transfer from the 
State Highway Commission to a newly 
created Aviation Commission such duties 
as the highway agency has handled in 
regard to aviation. 


$3,725,000 for Airport 
Construction Sought In 
Pennsylvania Assembly 


A bill appropriating $3,725,000 for sur- 
veys, construction of airports 
been introduced in the Pennsylvania 


the bill, © 


According to William L. Anderson, ex- 
ecutive director of the fren name 
Aeronautics Commission, proposed 
gen is designed to Gotan the 

first two years of a 10-year state airport 
plan. Developed by the Aeronautics Com- 
mission, this airport plan is co-ordinated 
with the National Airport Plan, differing 
only iri some details. These funds, when 
matched with municipal funds, would 
provide seven million dollars for airport 
construction in the next two years, begin- 
ning June 1. If the federal aid airport 
rogram is pened | then state and munic- 
4 go funds would be pooled to match fed- 
eral funds on a 50-50 basis which would 
double the money available for airport 
ent in Maem fm making pos- 
, sible expenditure of a maximum of 14 
million dollars in two years. 

The Commission’s airport program pro- 
vides for 148 new airports, and eg 
ments and extensions to 95 existing air 
ports. The estimated cost of this program 

period is 


over a 1 ,000. 
Rep. am McMillen, chairman of the 


Committee rom Aeronautics in the House, 


Michigan Assembly 
Considers 3 Bills 
Relating to Flying 


Three bills relating to aviation have 
been introduced in the Michigan State 
legislature. Under the provisions of H. 
198, a department of aeronautics, consist- 
ing of a director, the highway commis- 
sioner, the commissioner of the State 
Police, the director of the conservation de- 
partment and five. members to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, would be created. 

The other two bills, having to do with 
financing aviation facilities, were intro- 
duced in the Senate and are designated as 
S. 214 and S. 215. 

One of these bills (S. 214) would ap- 
propriate $250,000 for the use of the State 
Administrative Board to be released from 
time to time to the director of aeronau- 
tics for planning, survey and, engineering 
services and development of airports and 
landing fields within the state. 

The second bill (S. 215) would estab- 
lish the “Michigan Aviation Matching 
Fund.” A total of $5,000,000 would be 
appropriated between now and June 30, 
1947 to enable the State to match Federal 
funds for airport development up until 
July 1, 1952. The allocation would be on 
the following basis: 10% to the 83 coun- 
ties. on the basis of 1/83 of the total for 
each county, 20% on the basis of the 
ratio of the county’s area to the area of 
the entire state and 70% on the basis of 
the ratio of the county’s population to the 
population of the entire state. 


KNILM Heads Returning 
To East Indies to Begin 
Resumption of Services 


a C. J. Versteegh, managing director 
KNILM, Royal Netherlands Indies’ 

> mom and his staff will leave shortly 
for Australia to rejoin the members of 


de Jong Versteegh 


the staff on active service overseas to 
prepare for resumption of the Dutch 
services as soon as liberation of further 
of the Netherlands East Indies makes this 
possible. 

Marten E. A. L. de Jong has been ap- 
pointed general manager for the company 
for the United States with headquarters 
at 521 Fifth Ave. New York, which also 
KLM. Daag aly rs in this country = 

com; opera 
fore the war out of pve Be ang oa 
operating in the West Indies. He has 
with the company 17 years as gen- 
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eral traffic manager. With the new move 
the joint representation of KNILM and 
KLM in the U. S. ceases. KNILM again 
will have its main offices at Batavia 
N.E.1., when that area is liberated. Pre. 
war it operated extensively in the South- 
west Pacific and linked with KLM op- 
erating from Amsterdam. 

KNILM’s plans to first put into opera- 
tion its prewar network which consisted 
of the domestic services in the Nether- 
lands Indies and international services to 
Singapore in the Straits Settlements, 
Saigon in Indo-China and Sydney in 
Australia. 

It also plans a connection with China, 
Japan and eventually Vladivostock, a 
connection with Manila and an extension 
of its Java-Australia service to New 
Zealand. Further on the program is the 
line, Netherlands Indies-US.A. which is 
planned at this time to run via Hollandia- 
Marshall or Gilbert Island-Honolulu. 


Survey Shows Desire 
For New Medical Rule 


The United Pilots & Mechanics Asso- 
ciation has completed its nation-wide 
survey of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration medical examiner system as it 
relates to private flying, and disclosed that 
64 per cent of those answering its ques- 
tionnaire consider present physical re- 
quirements are too rigid and should be 
relaxed, More than 67 per cent stated that 
any reputable licensed physician should 
be permitted to give examination. 


‘Replies from pilot physicians or doctors 


otherwise connected with private flying 
showed that 60 per cent favored both re- 
laxation of present standards and per- 
mitting any reputable physician to give 
the examination. The survey further 
showed that only 48 per cent of the air- 
ports were served by a local designated 
CAA medical examiner, and that the 
average private pilot applicant had to 
travel 50 miles for his examination. 


Al Near, Back from AAF, 


Takes Louisville Post 


Lt. Col. Al H. Near has returned t 
civilian life after serving in the Army Air 
Forces since 1942. He has been reap- 
pointed director of airports for the City 
of Louisville, Ky., and as a member of the 
Kentucky Aeronautics Commission, and 
has been re-elected a member of the 
board of directors of the National Aero- 
nautice Association. 

Col. Near went overseas with the Eighth 
Air Support Command im England and 
France, and was cited by General Eisen- 
hower for his part in the movement of 
Supreme Headquarters and Air Force 
Units to North Africa for the African 
campaign. He also was recommended by 
General Weyland, commanding officer of 
the 19th Tactical Air Command, for the 
Legion of Merit. He was with the 19th 
Tactical Air Command which was fur- 
nishing close air support of General 
Patton’s army in France when he was in- 
capacitated and removed from France to 
England by air and by ship to the United 
States, 
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of the most colorful and scenic parts of the world. 
route will bring closer all parts of our national life. 
Foreseen by Western in 1936 when it was first 96 sur- 
vey the “cut-off” and ask the government to gStablish 
First of the transcontinental airways to follow the Great an airway, the Denver-Los Angeles route marksAn impor- 
Circle route, the new Los Angeles-Denver “cut-off” saves tant milestone in Western Air's 19° years of pioneering 
239 miles. Between Los Angeles and Denver it crossesone achievements. 


More than 84,000,000 people will enjoy faster coast- 
to-coast air travel when Western Air Lines inaugurates 
service Over its new, direct “cut-off” route between Los 


Angeles and Denver. 





WESTERN HIGHLIGHTS 


: - In ar, this route . 

Z aw “cut-off; now will bring within yeh 

ing rushed toearly one day's time the “eb’) 
completion, will eT ee 


have the most modern high- _ parks and playgrounds. 


frequency radio range sta- 
tions and the last word in Many modern con- << 
navigational aids. veniences in air trav- : 
SS " The war has taught el were pioneered by “ . 
ame us global flying and Western Air... first 
the value of Great de luxe cabin planes in reg- 
Circle routes. The ular passenger service... 





—= 


Denver-Los Angeles airway 
is the first transcontinental 
route that follows a Great 
Circle course. 


first 4-motored passenger 

plane... first air-conditioned 

planes... . first meals aloft 
.. and many others. 





WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 


General traffic office: 510 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 








North Atlantic Proceeding 
Hailed as ‘Important Forum’ 


Oral Argument Ends 
After Five Days; One 
Of CAB’s Lengthiest 


RAL ARGUMENT in the North At- 
lantic route p was con- 
cluded before the Civil Aeronautics Board 


The argument was one of the longest 

of its kind ever held before 

requiring the better part of 

phe ~ ag At stake were a 

four international routes 

oe sow ng sl negra Wl S. 
with the principal capitals of Europe. 

First of the issues to be aired was 

monopoly vs regulated competition. Ham- 

ilton O. Hale, counsel for American Air- 

lines, declared that the CAB was bound 

both by present law and by its own pro- 


! 
Forum on Monopoly vs. Competition— 
competition in international air transportation. This photo shows Alexander Nichols, (left) counsel for Trans-Oceanic Air Lines, arguing 


his case before the Board. Board members (left to right) are Oswald Ryan, 
In the foreground (backs to camera) are Public Counsel James Highsaw and John Wanner, and Examiner Ferdinand D. Moran. 


Josh Lee. 
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mulgations to follow a philosophy of reg- 
ulated competition in laying out a pat- 
tern of routes across the North Atlantic. 

Henry J. Friendly, Pan American Air- 
ways counsel, was quick to answer that 
contention, i that “on the con- 
trary, the law makes it plain that Ameri- 

can-flag competition in air transportation 
is not mandatory.” 

“The question whether there should be 
American-flag competition on the North 
Atlantic—and if so, how much—is not 
something that is determined by law. It 
is something to be determined in this 
case. 


Cognizant of ‘Pressures’ 


Hale asserted that the philosophy of 
regulated competition is as “sound as the 
10 commandments,” and that while he 
had no fear that the CAB would go along 
with the competitive theory, he was 
nevertheless cognizant of “pressures” be- 
ing brought to bear on every side in 
favor of the chosen instrument. 

At another point, Hale said that “every 
sort of thing” has been done in an effort 
to change the philosophy of competition 
with respect to international rations, 
yet there is no other law under which 
the Board can work. He said the com- 
petitive philosophy was being tried i 
the newspapers and on the Hill”. 
though there were no such law. 

William I. Denning, National Arurlines 
counsel, asserted that his company and 
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Edward Warner, Chairman Pogue, 


CAB Calendar 


Mar. 15—Hearing on Braniff Airways 
application to lift restrictions on Okla- 
homa cities (Docket 1225) (Tentative) 

Mar. 16—Hearing on TWA'’s applica- 
tion for non-stop service, Detroit-St 
Louls (Docket 1715). 

Mar. 17—Hearing on Nationa) Air- 
lines application for non-stop service 
Jacksonville-Miami (,Docket 1709) 

Mar. 24—Hearing on National Air- 
lines application to include New Bern, 
N. C., a8 a stop on Route 31 (Docket 
1596) (Tentative). 

Mar. 27—Hearing on non-scheduled 
investigation (Docket 1501). 

Apr. 2—Hearing on National Airlines 
rate case. 

Apr. 3—Prehearing conference on 
Mid-Atlantic area applications (Docket 
674 et al). 

Apr. 4—Prehearing conference on 
Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans 
applications (Docket 581 et al). 

Apr. 23—Prehearing conference on 
Kansas. City-Memphis-Florida applica- 
tion (Docket 1051 et al). 

Apr. 30—Hearing on TWA-Chicago & 
Southern interchange agreement 
(Docket 1704) (Tentative) 


every other applicant had entered the 
proceeding “with the definite conviction 
that the North Atlantic route should not 
be frozen by Pan American or American 
Export. : 

Leslie Craven, American Export Air- 
lines counsel, asserted that Pan Ameri- 
can’s efforts in favor of the chosen in- 
strument were “absolutely contrary to 
the public interest and argued that the 
greater the number of American flag car- 
riers consistent with traffic needs, the 


Oral argument in the CAB's North Atlantic proceeding developed into what Chair- 
man L. Welch Pogue termed a forum to air the questions of monopoly vs. regulated 


Harllee Branch and 
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IS FINISHED 


AN AIR-BORNE WORLD WILL STILL 


Count on 
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-- Count on Curtiss Commandos 
FOR PASSENGER COMFORT 


Two Separate Lavatory Lounges 


Comfort contributed by luxurious interior 
styling and basic improvements in design! 
Comfort assured by smoother flight! These, 
and other features, promise to give the post- 
war Curtiss Commando passenger appeal that 
will reflect itself in airline earnings. 
Adequate aisle space will permit walking 
through the big roomy cabin without annoy- 
ing ote ‘r passengers. Seats will be fashioned 
for restful flying with plenty of leg room be- 
tween them. Cabin heating will be controlled 
so that 70° may be neshetabond even though 
outside temperature falls to 40° below zero. 
There will be a complete change of air every 
two minutes...and no disturbing drafts. 


General cabin illumination will be provided 
by restful, fluorescent ceiling fitments. Each 
passenger will have his own individual reading 
light that will not interfere with the adjacent 
passenger. 

The cabin will be so insulated that one may 
converse in a normal tone. From the mechan- 
ized sky-kitchenette the hostess will rapidly 
serve all passengers with assurance that foods 
will be sizzling hot or properly chilled. 


Curtiss-Wright cordially invites airline opera- 
tors to study Commando comforts in detail, 
certain that they will recognize their travel- 
stimulating, revenue-building values. 


. 


A gentlemen’s lounge with every convenience of 
headin milady, a powder room complete with 
make-up table, full le ngth mirror and outlets for all 
electrical accessories! Siese reasons why air travelers 
will patronize the lines that fly Commando transports. 




















The Commando is 
EKeonomical to Maintain 


Curtiss-Wright’s experience with the Army version 
Commando C-46 has yielded a fund of knowledge 
from a maintenance standpoint that will prove inval- 
uable to the airlines operating these planes postwar. 


Simplicity and accessibility are combined for fast, 
easy maintenance—whether line servicing or major 
overhaul. 


Single unit cowls afford easy entry to interchangeable 
power plants. Each power unit, including cowl, oil 
tank and firewall, is readily removed and replaced. 


Individual, face-mounted instruments may be re- 
moved without disconnecting, and instrument pan- 
els are entirely interchangeable. 


Battery and hydraulic service is conveniently accom- 
plished from the ground. Brake components, land- 
ing gear, electrical connections and tail gear are all 
easily reached and serviced. 


The generous-sized luggage and cargo compartments 
will facilitate fast handling of cargo from the ground 
and quick entrance to operating units and systems 
housed within them. 

Every possible feature has been included in Curtiss 
Commando engineering that will cut time lag on 
the ground, save service costs and keep these air- 
craft in the air more hours per day. Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, Airplane Division. 
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greater would be the t to 
foreign flag carriers to enter into inter- 
national operations. 

“Nothing could be more absurd than 
the argument that the more American- 
flag operators there are in the North At- 
lantic, the fewer foreigners there will be,” 
Friendly countered. 

“Our success against foreign competi- 
tion is going to depend upon rendering 
the best possible service at the lowest 

ible cost. If one company can do a 

ter job than two, as we think it can, 

there will be less foreign competition 

against one than against two American 
ies.” 


companies. 

Craven described the examiners’ re- 
port in the case as sound, pointing out 
that it established competition “where 
the traffic can stand it,” primarily be- 
tween the U. S. and London and the 
U. S. and Calcutta, which serves as a co- 
terminal point for two of the proposed 
international routes. 

Craven said' the examiner’s report had 
struck a happy balance by allocating one 
strong and one weak route to each of the 
carriers recommended. He said there 
was no necessity for a third carrier, al- 
though he conceded that Transcontinental 
and Western Air was the “nearest con- 
tender” for a third carrier. 

George Spater, TWA attorney, injected 
still another issue into the proc 
when he asserted there was “no real pros- 
pect” that Pan American and American 
“will compete at arm’s length” in inter- 
national operations since they are affili- 
ated through Aviation Corporation, which, 
he said, has stock holdings in both car- 
riers. 


In the ‘Same Family’ 


Characterizing Aviation Corp., 
holding company, Spater said that its 
holdings include 9.5% of the stock of 
Pan American and 25% of the stock of 
American. He emphasized that control 
of the two airlines by the holding com- 

y was not the important issue. . The 
fact that they are in the “same family” 
would result in an influence which would 
produce no “sharp edged” competition, 

Spater pointed to the recent announce- 
ment that Pan American was contracting 
for the purchase of large Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., transport planes as 
another link in the close relationship be- 
tween Aviation Corp. and the carriers. 
Consolidated Vultee, he said, is a subsidi- 
ary of Aviation Corp. 

CAB Member Branch asked what sig- 
nificance TWA saw in. the alleged rela- 
tions between Pan American and Amer- 
ican. Spater replied that the Board 
in the American Export-American Air- 
lines acquisition case had pointed to the 
need for competition to Pan American in 
transatlantic, and that if a mutual or- 

ization had holdings in each company 

e result would be “a nice easy co- 
operation between the two parties.” 

With respect to TWA’s aspirations for 
international — Spater said that his 
company wanted Route I between the 
U. S. and London, extending it onward 
to Cairo and Calcutta as a part of its 
proposed ‘round the world system. 

Hale answered TWA’s charges with an 
assertion that “it may be observed that 
this is an argument advanced by a car- 
rier who apparently despairs of the effec- 
tiveness of its meritorious arguments.” 

Hale said there was no mystery as to 
Aviation Corporation’s investment in 


as a 
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Latin American Case: 





Examiners Recommend Routes, 
Extensions for Six Airlines 


Brown, Spang Release 
Report Involving Areas 
South of the Border 


IX CARRIERS were recommended for 

new routes and additional service in 
Central and South America and the Ca- 
ribbean area in the report of Examiners 
Francis W. Brown and H. Heinrich Spang 
in the Latin American case (Docket 525 
et al), released last fortnight. 

In addition to recommending Pan 
American Airways and Pan American- 
Grace Airways for route extensions and 
additional stops, the examiners reached 
these conclusions: 

That Western Air Lines be granted a 
certificate authorizing service between 
Los Angeles and Mexico City; 

That a certificate should be issued to 
Braniff Airways authorizing service be- 
tween Houston and Balboa, via Merida; 
and that Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, be in- 
— as a coterminal point with Laredo, 

‘ex. 

That Eastern Air Lines’ be granted an 
extension on Route 6 between Miami and 
Balboa via Havanna and Kingston; 

That American Airlines’ temporary au- 
thorization between Ft. Worth-Dallas 
and Mexico City via San Antonio and 
Monterrey be made permanent subject to 
the restriction that service to San An- 
tonio should be limited to flights orig- 
inating or terminating in Mexico City. 

The examiners recommended that Pan- 
agra’s certificate be amended to provide 
for service between Balboa and Buenos 
Aires via Guayaquil, Lima and Antofa- 


gasta. 
With t to. Pan American, the ex- 
aminers held that it should be certificated 


for service between New York and San 
Juan and between New Orleans and 
Havana, in addition to these changes in 
its presently certificated routes: 

That an amendment be made. to its 
certificate to provide for service between 
and Buenos Aires via 


tween Rio de Janeiro and Porto Alegre; 
that its temporary certificate between 
New Orleans and Guatemala City via 


Merida be made permanent; and that its 
certificate be ommended to include Curacao 
as an intermediate point, to include San- 
tiago as an intermediate point between 
Port-au-Prince and Kingston, to permit 
service between Havana and Kingston 
and between Havana and Santiago, to 
permit carriage of mail between Port- 
au-Prince and Kingston, and to authorize 
service to Caracas in lieu of LaGuaira 
and Balboa in lieu of Cristobal. 

The examiners recommended that the 
applications of American Export Airlines, ~ 
Chicago & Southern Airlines, Colonial 
Airlines, Delta Air Corp., Grace Lines, 
Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Steamship 
Lines, Moore-McCormack Lines, National 
Airlines and Waterman Steamship Corp. 
be denied. 

The report dealt directly with the Pan 
American argument in favor of a “com- 
munity company” as contrasted to regu- 
lated competition, and concluded: 

“. . . Competitive American flag serv- 
ices in the Latin American area where 
there is sufficient volume of traffic would 
contribute to the development of an ade- 
quate air transportation service, and that 
insofer as Pan American’s claim for a 
new service rests solely on the alleged 
desirability of performing all Latin 
American services by a single American 
company such a claim should be dis- 
regarded.” 

The report recognized that many of 
Pan American’s arguments in favor of a 
monopoly were sound, but that they “fall 
aS ee 
quality iveness between Pan 
| mee Mn ae e domestic carriers.” 

“The mt high state of efficiency 
of the etter stands as a tribute to the 
effectiveness of a competitive system.” 

With respect to the entry of 
companies into air transportation, the 
examiners stated: 

“It is concluded that none of the — 
posals of the steamship applicants is 
ited to using aircraft in a manner only 
auxiliary, supplementary or incidental to 
the existing steamship service, and there- 
fore none of them can meet the require- 
ments of the second proviso of section 
408 (b) (of the Civil Aeronautics Act) 
that the proposed air service enable the 
applicant to use aircraft to public ad- 
vantage in its operation.” 





American. 
started American 
by AVCO when the aviation business was 
not like it is today and — for such 
rises was difficult of obtaining.” 

“If Mr. Spater’s premise is sound that 
tion will be rendered less keen 
ee wai cates ena eae 
mon investor, then at all times a carrier 
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Spater suggested that Pan American 
might also be certificated between the 
U. S. and London, with the latter’s route 
terminating at the British capital. The 
result would be five routes instead of 
cour ge grupates ty Ge Se eee 
the U. S. — 
PE mom “on direct issue this 
aserting that it would resul in 
he an maintaining a staff in 


and at off-line points — 

Se Se SS yee enee 

y. 

“How are our overseas and interna- 

tional rations ever to achieve the low 
our domestic services if the 
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Board is 
as this?” 
At another point, Spater declared that 
arguments for the chosen instrument did 
not stand up in the face of maritime his- 


tory. : 

He said that in the case of U. S. ship- 
ping between this country and channel 
ports, only 10% of the traffic had been 

by American flag lines. United 
States Lines served this run, he said, 
without competition from other American 
flag carriers. ‘ 

In the South American and. Asiatic 
trade, however, U. S. flag lines carried 
50% of the business under competition. 
With respect to air carriers, Spater said 
there should be as many operators as the 
routes would soundly justify, with three 
carriers offering greater and more diver- 
sified service. 

Melvin J, France, counsel for Moore- 
McCormack Lines, set off the issue of the 
entry of steamship companies into the 
air when he asserted flatly that his com- 
pany would not have applied for an air 
route had the CAB not paralleled its sea 
route across the North Atlantic. 


Foresees ‘the End’ 


France maintained that if the steam- 
— applicant could prove its fitness and 
ability to operate an airline then it 
should be certificated, adding that if the 
CAB closed the door on steamship com- 
— in ‘the proceeding then “it is the 
e 


Under questioning from Branch, France 
conceded that in the operation of Route 
Il, which Moore-McCormack seeks, there 
would be an “absence of competition” 
and in that particular instance restraint 
of competition in a sea-air operation by 
a single company. ~ 

Pogue also pursued this line of ques- 
tioning, bringing out the point made in 
the brief of the Department of Justice 
that a coordinated sea-air service by 
Moore-McCormack would amount to re- 
straint of competition. France said that 
his company was interested in both serv- 


‘to follow any such policy 
asked. ' 





Kansas-India in 33 Hours 


Postwar flights to China and Aus- 
tralia in 24 hours or less have 
passed from the possible to the 
probable stage with the revela- 
tion by Marvin Hooker, a Boeing 
engineer, that a B-29 Superfortress 
recently flew from Kansas to East- 
ern India in 33 hours. A transport 
version of the B-29 has already 
been announced, and ‘the military 
prototype of this plane recently 
crossed the continent in 6 hours 
and 3 minutes. 











“ices, but added that “we can’t disavow 


that we are interested in self protection.” 

CAB Member Josh Lee asserted that if 
France’s proposal that steamship com- 
panies be given air routes paralleling 
their sea routes was carried out, then the 
CAB would have to certificate all steam- 
ship companies since there would be no 
place to draw the line. France conceded 
that Lee’s conclusion was warranted, but 
emphasized that he spoke only for 
Moore-McCormack. 

Attorney General Clarence A. Barnes 
of Massachusetts and Henry E. Foley, 
counsel for the Boston Port Authority, 
urged the Board to designate Boston as 
a terminal for Routes III and IV, and 
recommended that at least three carriers 
be certificated for transatlantic service. 

Foley recommended that American and 
TWA be selected as the carriers, but that 
if no transcontinental carrier is certifi- 
cated, then Northeast Airlines should be 
named as the carrier. 

The position of Boston as a transat- 
lantic terminal was also championed by 
E. Smythe Gambrell, Eastern Air Lines 
counsel, who asserted yesterday that the 
Massachusetts city should not be made a 
“way station” on international routes. 

Gambrell said that while Eastern had 
no applications for transatlantic service, 
it was nevertheless interested in that 








1000th B-29 Delivered—8®efore 2” audience of 20,000 employes, J. Earl Schaefer, 


vice-president and 


eneral manager of the Boeing Air- 


plane Co., Wichita, delivered the 1000th Superfortress to the Army recently. 
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service because of the connecting busi- 
ness it will receive. He recommended 
vigorous competition by two or more car- 
riers, and expressed opposition to the 
certification of either Pan American or 
American Export for the carriage of local 
passengers between transatlantic termi- 
nals in the U. S. 

Alexander Nichols, counsel for Trans- 
Oceanic Air Lines, asserted that it would 
be a “travesty of justice” to award Pan 
American the northern transatlantic route 
in recognition of its pioneering work in 
international flying. Nichols said that his 
company had pioneered that route through 
its flying for the RAF’s Air Transport 
Command. 

He recommended that Pan American 
be confined to its present routes and that 
the domestic carriers should not be cer- 
tificated for international routes, rather 
that they should feed traffic to an inde- 
pendent transatlantic operator such as 
Trans-Oceanic. 

Nichols said that an independent inter- 
national operator can survive without a 
domestic system, since 80% of all pass- 
ports are issued at Boston, Chicago, Wash- 
ington and New York—all terminals for 
international routes. 

Friendly declared that “we are not 
going to make air transportation across the 
Atlantic available to any number of 
Americans to whom it should be made 
available unless the rates are brought 
down.” Another factor in this respect 
is equipment, he said, asserting that the 
goal cannot be accomplished with DC-4 
and DC-6 aircraft. 


Use of ‘Type 10’ Seen 

Pan American can accomplish this goal 
by the use of such equipment as its Type 
10 and the still larger .Consolidated Vultee 
aircraft, but warned that “equipment of 
this size cannot be operated if the traffic 
is so divided among operators that there 
will not be sufficient volume to provide 
reasonable load factors.” 

“Pan American’s exhibits in this case 
showed that, with planes such as the 
Type 10 and the DC-7, and a concentra- 
tion of the American-flag share of traffic 
in the hands of a single operator, service 
across the Atlantic can be rendered at a 
passenger rate of 4c a mile and still leave 
the carrier an operating profit of over 
$3,000,000 without United States mail 
pay.” 

Friendly said that both American and 
TWA had attacked these large aircraft 
“because they think the large plane hurts 
their case.” 

“While Mr. Spater was writing his brief 
telling the Board how bad a large plane 
was, his company was telling the public 
about a giant Astraliner, capable of non- 
stop service to Europe. Mr. Frye (Jack 
Frye, TWA president) tried to get out of 
this the other day in the Pacific case by 
saying the giant Astraliner was really only 
a modified Constellation, but you can 
read the ad (TWA’s advertisement) and 
make up your mind whether that is the 
impression that the reader would re- 
ceive.” 

Friendly said that the examiners in 
writing their report had ignored the 
question’ of operating rights to foreign 
countries, While some of these will be 
obtained without difficulty on reciprocal 
agreement, the attitude of Great Britain 
remains the key. “The point I am making 
is that until the Board knows what the 
(British) terms are, it cannot conclude 
that certificates for competing service 
should be issued.” 
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— Der Gabelse 


Der Gabelschwanz Teufel, “fork-tailed devil.” 
Named by German pilots who have been 
lucky enough to escape its wrath. Americans 
know it as the Lockheed P-38 Lightning 
— one of the most efficient fighters 
the world has ever known. 


One of the most versatile of warplanes, Lightnings 
range far to protect heavy bombers— 
to photograph military positions. They can 
blast the enemy with machine guns 
and cannon, launch rockets, drop bombs 
or torpedoes, strafe and knock down attackers. 


hbans Teufel 


Japs know it, too. In the Pacific, it is probable 
that more enemy aircraft have been 
destroyed by the Lockheed Lightning than 
by any other American fighter. 

The 49th group alone has a record of 
more than 537 planes downed in combat. 


Lockheed builds other great planes for war. 
The B-17, the Navy PV, a new Army fighter 
and the majestic Constellation. 

Each contributes to victory, and each is contributing 
to the peace when Lockheed will 
again build planes for commerce and for you. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
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Airline Turntable—‘° prevent 


stress and wear- 
ing of locked brakes and to np tw tires, 


free-turning ball-bearing turntables have 
been installed at Lockheed Air Terminal. 
One landing wheel is “ered on the five-foot 
plate and the brake locked. The brake on 
the other wheel is released and power is ap- 
plied to turn the plane. Shown here are 
stewardess Beth Parker and mechanic Dave 
Braun of United Air Lines examining the 


new device. 





Pogue Argues With 
American’s Counsel 


Over World Routes 


The qiltition <f-cmipelition in intersa- 
tional air 


See pursued 

Chairman L. Sich Pogee cf de Chel 
Aeronautics Board in oral argument be- 
fore the Board on - North Atlantic 


route case last 
a ten ©. Hele,“Asner 

ican Airlines Pogue asked 
or the financial ad- 















$,500. Miles of Extensions 
Granted Airlines During *44 


Thirteen Carriers, 
24. Routes Involved; 
NWA Given Longest 


(Table on page 44) 


T HE Civil Aeronautics Board granted 

route extensions totaling more than 
8,500 miles to the domestic carriers during 
the past year, bringing total route miles 
for these pone tees to 63,527. 

The 1944 extensions involved 13 car- 
riers and 24 routes, some relating to rela- 
tively minor terminal changes, but the 
majority introducing important new pat- 
terns in the domestic airway network. 
The longest iten was 1,035 miles for 
Northwest Airlines from Minneapolis to 
New York. 

Among others were: 

National Airlines, 870 miles, New York- 
Savannah; Western Airlines, 843, Los 
Angeles-Denver; American Airlines, 675, 
El Paso-Tulsa; 626, Nashville-Oklahoma 
Ci Chicago & Southern Airlines, 692, 
Pa acah-Detroit. United Air Lines, 570, 
_Cleveland-Boston. Northeast Airlines, 
404, Boston (and various stops)-New 
York. Transcontinental and Western Air, 
511, Pittsburgh-Boston. Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, 247, Detroit-Chicago; 
320, New York-Pittsburgh. Braniff Air- 
ways, 476, Oklahoma City-Memphis. 
Eastern Air Lines, 184, into Boston; 198, 
into Miami. 

Also included are short additions for 
All American Aviation Sguuary, 1945, a 
Air ion was 

for MGontnens, 3 584, New Orleans- 
anda six mile terminal change 


route imcrease in 1944 was the 
greatest in history of air transport in 


the U. S. except for 1929, when the total 
extent of the airways was considerably 
less than half of what it is today. 

The 1944 figure, represents an increase 
of about 15% per cent over the route 
mileage at the end of 1943. A survey 


prepared by the Air Transport Associa- 
Pe eee Werte Oe Geen to Ge point. 
The first big jump, in the early Sites 
air transport, in 1928, when in a 


single year 6,725 miles were added, fol- 
lowed by the high mark of 9,284 miles 
added in 1929. In 1930, the additions 
dropped to 5,013 and the next year to 
564. At that time, the total was still 
less than 30,000 miles; afd from then 
through 1936 either dropped or remained 
about the same. 

The years 1937 and 1938 saw 8 and ll 
per cent increases, then a relatively static 
figure, followed by a 12 per cent rise in 
1940. This was followed by increases of 
only 4 per cent and 6 per cent, respec- 
tively, in 1941 and 1942. At that point the 
tide began to turn and the airlines were 
considered able to handle the constantly 
mounting demand for new routes and 
service. The increase in 1943 was 10% 
per cent. 

The table on page 44 provides a com- 
plete break-down by route numbers of all 
routes now certificated to domestic car- 
riers, along with changes from the orig- 
inal “grandfather” certification: through 
Feb. 1, 1945. 


23,784 Flights Made 
At Detroit During Year 


The 1944 report of the Detroit City 
Airport reveals that three major airlines 
and one intrastate line operated 23,784 
flights during the year and carried 278,- 
598 passengers in and out of the airport. 
Five additional airlines have heen granted 
routes to Detroit, and the. humber of 
daily flights is expected to reach 200 in 
1945. 

Air mail handled at the field station 
amounted to 4,265,999 pounds, a 40 per 
Mae increase over 1943. Air express — 

10 per cent over the previous 
with, 187,721 shipments totalling 6.127733 
pounds. Total landings and take-offs for 
the year were 264,743 or 40 per cent ahead 
of 1943. They Rm ee er 23,784 air carrier, 
3516 military, 2602 civilian cross-country 
and 234, 841 Givilian local. Personal air- 
craft hangered at the airport number 173 
end range in size from light trainers to 
twin-engine amphibians and landplanes. 

Seven companies operated planes from 
the field for charter service and instruc- 
tion. 





domestics, not certificated (for interna- 
tional operations), with foreign lines for 


interchange. 
eT wondered,” Pogue continued, “if you 
the financia 


that he was unable to 
separate points, and Pogue added 
that there would be bidding for the busi- 
ness, Hale 
oS a es ae cer- 
tificate, and Pan American offered you a 
pee an Sak Se Seconts ae, saat 
the financial advantages be the -con- 
felling consideration,” Pons asked? 
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“IT think that in the final analysis com- 
petition breaks down under the question 
of the financial advantage,” Hale replied. 
“I think that is true of all business.” 

“Probably so,” Pogue continued, “but 
putting it that way, it is a question of 
who bids the highest for the best traffic 
interchange, isn’t it?” Hale said that was 
true from a financial standpoint. 

“What I am trying to get at is whether 
or not there is anything inherently in- 
volved which would compel a domestic to 
make an arrangement with: the foreign 
airlines that you can’t get away from in 
this picture or whether it is a question 
of who is willi to pay the most for 
the traffic an Bll advantages that 
might result.” 
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\ DISTINGUISHED NEW NAME FOR A DISTINGUISHED OLD SCHOOL) 


| 


CAL- & AGRO | 


TECHNICAL |, » INSTITUTE 
MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY inane PRES. SINCE 1929 
FORMERLY CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


A world-famous name, symbolic of the highest standard of Aviation Training. Honored by 
citations for distinguished service in training Army Air Force personnel, the schools under the 
personal supervision of Major C. C. Moseley, president since 1929, have trained more than 
20,000 pilots and 7,500 crew members with an unparalleled record of safety and efficiency, at 
the same time continuing to train thousands of civilians for the production front. 

It is therefore fitting that in preparation for the post-war activity these schools should come 
under the name “Cal-Aero,” with the technical phase of training provided by Cal-Aero Tech- 
nical Institute (formerly Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute). Today, as heretofore, it oper- 
ates under the same management, same personnel, at the same location on its own giant airport. 
“Cal-Aero” provides the same fine specialized, modern and progressive training Eee tes made 
this school pre-eminent in the educational field of Aeronautics since 1929. 


 * 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT 


Originally acquired by the Curtiss-Wright Corporation in 1929, at 
a cost of almost $3,000,000, this famous pioneer Class IV airport, 
with its modern facilities has been purchased outright by “Cal-Aero.” 
This transaction implies two things: complete and assured confidence 
in the future of Aviation, and the permanence of Grand Central as 
an active, modern, up-to-the-minute airport. To this end we con- 
template many improvements and changes to place these modern 
facilities in service for utility to private and commercial operators in 
every phase of Aviation activity. 


CAL = (a AERO 


TECHNICAL (X INSTITUTE 
MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY go” PRES. SINCE 1929 
GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT 


GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) 
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(Story on page 42) 
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1 This column includes route miles certificated after application of the Grandfather clause of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 


indicates year in which company or route was certificated to operate. 


Acquired ‘estern 
Acquired by rheast 


Airlines 


58. 


Air Lines, but not shown in Western’s total route miles. 
shown as Route 
and now shown as Route 70. 
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‘See You Higher Up’ 


The war is bringing plenty of new 
slanguage and quips in the aviation 
business. Out of the Pacific has 
come the phrase, “Tll put you 
through the channels,” to answer 
any sort of request whatever. Out 
of the pilot training schools has 
come this parting remark, “I'll see 
you higher up,” instead of, “So 


long.” 














CAB Roundup 


AA Routes Consolidated 


The consolidation of American Airlines 
Routes 7 and 21 and that portion of Route 
23 between New York and Albany into a 
single route to be known as Route 7 was 
approved. The decision involved no new 
service or stops, but will permit the in- 
auguration of non-stop service between Chi- 
cago and Boston. 

The CAB also issued American a separate 
certificate for Windsor, Ont., thus separat- 
ing the carrier’s international and domestic 
operations. The decision was approved by 
the President. The application was heard as 
a part of the Milwaukee-New York case, de- 


cided by the Board, Dec. 16. 
Alaskan Routes Urged 

The Postmaster General last fortnight 
asked the issuance of certificates to per- 


mit permanent mail service on six routes in 
Alaska. The routes now are served by air 
under temporary star route authorization. 

The procedure calls for applications to be 
filed for the routes, followed by public hear- 
ings as In the case of new route proceedings. 

The routes requested and the carriers 
presently serving them are: 

Nome to Kotzebue, via Deering and Candle: 
Alaska Airlines (Docket 1759); Kotzebue to 
Barrow, via Kivalini, Point Hope, Point Lay 
and Wainwright: Wien Alaska Airlines 
(Docket 1760); Kotzebue to Kobuk, via Noor- 
vik, Kiana, Selawik and Shungnok: Wien 
Alaska (Docket 1761); Juneau to Ketchikan 
via Petersburg and Wrangell: Alaska Coastal 
Airlines (Docket 1762); Juneau to Sitka: Alas- 
ka Coastal (Docket 1763); Nome to Gambell: 
Wien Alaska (Docket 1764). 


Three Divisions at Hearing 


The North Central hearing (Docket 415 et 
al) in Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is being heard in three divisions, ac- 
cording to Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

The groupings are (figures in parenthesis 
are the docket numbers): 

Group 1—American Airlines (1614), Chicago 
& Southern (1064, 1073), Eastern Air Lines 
(1500), FPliteways (1683), Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines (1625), Midwest Airways (1272), 
North American Airlines (1601), North Cen- 
tral Airways (1571), Northern Airlines (1602), 
Racine Flying Service (1156), Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Airlines (1464, 1757.) 

Group 2—Central States Aviation Corp. 
(1118, 1320), Hanaford Airlines (1619), Mid- 
Continent Airlines (677, 884), Northwest Air- 
lines (650, 1095, 1101, 1242), Parks Air Trans- 
port (1624), United Air Lines (583, 1214, 1467), 


Western Air Limes (1449, 1452, 1465), Inland 
Air Lines (899, 1620, 1621). 
Group 3—Automatic Air Mail (415), Bos 


Air Cargo (1128), Burlington Transportation 
Co. (1615), Century Aviation Co. (680), Chi- 
cago, Black Hills & Western Air Lines (780), 
Clear Ridge Aviation (1265), Iowa Airplane 
Co. (1211), and Transcontinental & Western 
Air (1029). 
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CAB Should Only Administer 
National Policy, Says Ryan 


Board Member Makes 

Statement to Counsel 

For Moore-McCormack 
T 32 QUESTION of whether the Civil 


mly question really be- 
the question of what 
the policy should mh pal not whether it 
policy which should pro- 
t marine with the same 
—- as it would protect the 
development of a maximum air trans- 
portation, but the sole question is whether 
or not that is the law or whether or not it 
require further action by Congress 
in order to accomplish the fulfillment of 
that policy. 
Gets M-M's Position Clear 

. . . As I understand it, your (Moore- 
age os omg Ss) position is that the Board 

in deciding this case should give serious 
"> cayenne to bef plight of the steam- 

companies, you put it, I think, 
the American Merchant Marine should 
_take consideration of the fact—of the 
claimed fact at any rate—that its entrance 
into air transportation is essential to the 
accomplishment of national interest, or 
what you call the public interest and the 
Board will be recreant in‘ its duty if it 
doesn’t considér as a factor in its de- 
cision, the effect which the competition of 
air transportation will have upon surface 
transportation, particularly steamship 
rtation, 
t, as I understand it, is your posi- 
tion, and the only question for us is 
ther that is a correct statement of the 
law and policy as it has been handed to 
us by Congress. 

“Now, if I am correct in that analysis, 
then, in determining whether or not we 
should consider the effect upon surface 
transportation, the effect upon this par- 
ticular steamship applicant (Moore-Mc- 
Cormack), if it “odd be denied a cer- 
tificate, and the effect on the whole Amer- 


G8 
se 


i 


of the interest in 
hs er than any other 


“t The basis of your (Moore-Mc- 
cormack’s) argument as I have read it 
in the interpretation which the Examiner 

laces upon it in his report, and the 

terpretation which you, yourself 
(France) have placed upon your argu- 
ment, would require me as a member of 
this Board to consider as being in the 
national interest and as one of the con- 
trolling considerations, the conservation 
of another form of transportation: 

“Now, I am troubled—and this is the 
first time this Bag sey ‘on ever been 
presented 3. the a steamship 
coneeny ng wg and without 

the intervention of the subsidiary to en- 
gage in air transportation—but I am 
deeply concerned that we shall reach the 
right conclusion, the right construction 
of this statute (Civil Aeronautics Act), 
end I am concerned by the fact that Con- 
gress has given us a statute here which in 


Section 2 doesn’t say a word about the 
development of an integrated transporta- 
tion system in which all forms of trans- 
portation shall be integrated, each in de- 
cisions so dealt with as not to impinge 
upon the other or to impair the other 
by competition, but that on the contrary 
the Congress here has told us that the 
purpose of this national policy is not the 
integration of all forms of transportation, 
but is the development of an air trans- 
portation system which will be adequate 
to the seal of our commerce, our postal 
service and our national defense. 

“Now the presence of that basic declara- 
tion of Congress in this Act imposes upon 
me a guide in deciding whether the basis 
of your argument has merit .. . 


New Toledo Terminal Asked 

Officials of United Air Lines, Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, and Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines have suggested to 
George N. Schoonmaker, Toledo city man- 
ager, that the city construct a temporary 
terminal building at the Municipal Air- 
port. 





American Files Objection to 32c 


Mail Pay Rate Proposed by CAB 


Not in Accord With 
Civil Aeronautics Act, 
Airline Brief Argues 


AMERICAN AIRLINES last fortnight 
filed its answer to the CAB’s show 
cause order of Jan. 2, expressing objection 
ee Ole st ee en als 

m the grounds that it is not in accord 
with the rate making standards and poli- 
cies of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

“The Board’s reduction of mail pay 
compensation from 60c per ton mile to 
32c per ton mile contemplated a reduc- 
tion in American’s total revenue of 
$3,838,000,” the answer stated. “Passenger 
fare reductions which are being intro- 
duced by American will reduce its total 
annual revenues approximately $4,408,000.” 

American stated that it anticipated an 
operating deficit of $1,164,000 before mail 
pay for 1945 and that if the “Board’s ten- 
tative mail rate of 32c per ton mile be- 
comes effective, the estimated net earn- 
ings of $1,933,000, after taxes would not 
provide an adequate return on the total 
capital employed by American in its op- 
erations.” 

The answer heid that this return 
“would be insufficient to insure the at- 
traction, except at premium rates, of in- 
vestor capital necessary in the impending 
postwar expansion of air transportation.” 

“The scope of American’s contemplated 
1945 services is so great and the margin 
ef profit so slight, reflecting a high oper- 
ating ratio, that even a minor miscal- 
culation in the revenue load or in the 
anticipated expenses could convert the 
profit into a deficit. 

“If passenger revenues are computed 
on the basis of a normal load factor of 
67%, instead of 85% as now anticipated, 
the profit of $1,933,000 would be changed 
to a loss of $3,103,000. Even application 
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of the new net yield from passenger fares 
of 4.76c per revenue passenger mile on 
the basis of a full year’s operations in- 
stead of for a portion of the year reduces 
the net income from $1,933,000 to $1,- 
438,000.” 

The answer stated that “American dis- 
agrees with the philosophy of mail rate 
making reflected in the order to show 
cause in that it does not recognize all 
of the rate making elements set forth in 
the Act or those normally recognized in 
rate making generally.” 

American holds that the CAB in this 
respect did not give consideration to the 
value of the mail service rendered nor 
did it nase pe “the condition that such 
air carriers hold and operate under 
certificates peer orizing the carriage of 
mail only by providing necessary and 
adequate facilities and service” for such 
transportation. 

The answer stated that the mail rate 
fixed by the Board “should provide suf- 
ficient compensation to encourage fur- 
ther reductions in passenger fares looking 
toward the promotion of mass air travel; 
the inauguration of new equipment for 
the greater development of air transpor- 
tation; the pioneering and development 
of Airfreight, and the establishment of 
lower rates for air express; and the de- 
velopment of air mail, which cannot be 
promoted under rates providing a margin 
of profit substantially less than the profit 
margin on other classes of traffic.” 

“The mail rate established by the 
Board should also take into account the 
uncertainties with which the air carrier 
will be faced in the immediate future 
such as increased prices and wages, the 
development of more intense competition, 
the employment of new equipment, the 
expansion of air transportation into 
smaller communities, and over new routes 


~where the density of traffic is not defi- 


nitely ascertainable.” 
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YES ... Rust-Bans mean rust prevention from A 
to Z. There’s a Rust-Ban for almost every conceiv- 
able job. 

One of the outstanding Rust-Ban products is 
Rust-Ban 392, an oil that has water displacing 
qualities. Dip a wet metal part into it, and Rust-Ban 
392 actually creeps underneath the water ... pushes 
it away from the metal ... then coats the metal with 
a thin, highly rust protective film. 


Another renowned product is Rust-Ban 324, 
which gives maximum protection to exposed metal 
parts that are stored outdoors. It is being widely 
used today on thousands of surplus aircraft, now 
awaiting sale throughout the country. 

Rust-Ban 604 is used by leading American and 
British engine builders, by the air lines, by the 
Army and Navy to protect engine interiors during 
shipment or storage. 


“Rust-Ban = Rust Prevention from 





FROM ONE SMALL PART...TO A COMPLETE BOMBER 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 









AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 






BEHIND RUST-BANS today is a story of wide and enthusiastic 


acceptance, by the Army and Navy, by our Allies, and by 
our industries. Scores of plants, after experimenting with 
numerous rust preventives, have adopted Rust-Bans because 
of the top-notch results they produce. Esso, developer and 
marketer of Rust-Bans, offers you the benefit of its long 


practical and research experience in the solving of your 


corrosion problems. Protect your investment with Rust-Bans, 


because you know you can depend on Esso Aviation Products. 








We'd like to show youl 





FLEXLOCK COUPLING 
SEALS AIRPLANE 
PLUMBING LINES 


Effective as seal or flex- 
ible joint. ideal for use 


wherever vibration is a 
5 problem. Leakproof, in- 
EVER SEE RUBBER-PLATED STEEL? . sellin tts cain, Dell 
Here's a piece—solidly coated with rubber—done by the % : be hearing more about 
patented Anode process. Any steel part can be similarly oo this one. 
treated if you have need for it. - 








ZIPPER SEALS LIQUIDS, 
GASES UNDER PRESSURE 


Unique arrangement of overlapping rubber 
lips makes leakproof seal. Used as aileron 
gap seals, as closure for exposure suits, 


moisture-proof bags. 


You'll find it full of surprises ...new 


materials, techniques, and skills you 


may be able to use 


ERE’S A DEMONSTRATION 
H that ends with a pile of 
almost everything on the table. 
It's an assortment of unusual 
B. F. Goodrich materials and 
products, most of which are 
new to the aviation industry. 


Included are sealing mate- 
rials, molded parts, brightly 
colored fabrics and many 
others. Typical examples are 
described below. 


B. F. Goodrich wants to find 
out if the aviation industry can 
use these products. So they're 
pulled out of the bag, described 
briefly, and tossed on the table 


All made 
by B.F. Goodrich 


Tires @ De-icers @ anti- 
icing propeller shees « 
hydraulic hose and line 

cessories e molded parts 
. lis @ fuel hose « 
oil sea’ nd over 80 
rubber and s lic rub- 
ber airplane 


to be handled, bent, stretched, 
or bounced. 


This demonstration is a great 
conversation-starter. Invariably 
new uses for materials will 
come out of it. And the audi- 
ence discover B, F. Goodrich 
can do things with rubber they 
never thought possible. 


Chances are, you and your 
associates can profit by this 
demonstration. We'll be glad 
to make it at your convenience. 
For a date, just write to The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 
nautical Division, Dept. C-3, 
Akron, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


METAL-TO-METAL 
CEMENT ... STRONGER THAN A WELD 
This is called B. F. Goodrich Plastilock. With it you can 


join two pieces of metal with a minimum of cemented 
surface, and break the metal before you break the bond. 











_dtaw the line 
Niwa! G&S 


Ww™ THE Sperry Gyrosyn Compass This flight and navigation instrument 
you can do just that! It givesdead- _is a Directional Gyro synchronized with 
beat indications ... accurate magnetic the earth’s magnetic field, providing 
headings...is without northerly turning __ stable indication under all conditions 
error, oscillation or swinging. And it of air turbulence. Write our Aeronau- 
does not require resetting. tical Department for information. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, ING. creat neck, x. v. 
Division of the Sponry Corporation * 





LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + NEW ORLEANS 
HONOLULU « CLEVELAND . SEATTLE 


GYROSCOPICS « ELECTRONICS « RADAR « AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION «+ SERVO-MECHANISMS 













CAB Docket Section Reports: 





ROPOSED route extensions 


west Airlines, and National Airlines. 

Feeder applications proposed service in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Michigan and Indiana. 
Remainder of the applications were for 
the approval of interlocking relationships. 

Foll is a round-up of the ap- 
plications filed: 


Continental Air Lines 


This presently certificated carrier and 
Josiah G. Holland have filed a joint applica- 
tion for the approval of an interlocking re- 
lationship for -Holland to serve as general 
attorney and a director of Continental and 
as president of Northwestern Terminal Rail- 
road Co., of Denver. (Docket 1782). 


Essair, Inc. 


This company and W. S. Long have filed 
an application with the CAB for approval of 
an interlocking relationship for Long to 
serve as president and chairman of the 
board of Essair and as president and director 
of the Dallas Aviation School and Air Col- 
lege. Long is also associated with the Dallas 
Aviation School and Terrell Aviation, Ltd. 
(Docket 1765). 


National Airlines 


This presently certificated carrier has 
amended its application under Docket 1710 
asking an extension of its Route 39 from 
Pensacola, Fla., to Boston, via Montgomery, 
Greenville, Asheville, Roanoke, Charlottesville, 
Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The application originally sought an exten- 
sion from Pensacola to Philadelphia. 


Northwest Airlines 


This presently certificated carrier has 
filed an amendment to its application under 
Docket 679, proposing service from Detroit 
to Washington, D. C., via Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh. The original application pro- 
posed service to Washington from Chicago 
via Dayton, O. The Detroit-Washington 
service would comprise an extension of 
Northwest’s present Route 3 from Milwaukee. 


Transcontinental & Western Air 


This presently certificated carrier has filed 
two applications with the CAB seeking to 
extend Route 61 from Wheeling, W. Va., to 
Detroit, via Canton-Massillon and Toledo, O., 
and to add Detroit, Toledo, and Cleveland 
on Route 4. Route 61 runs between Dayton, 
0., and Washington. 

The application proposes to extend the 
Kansas City-Chicago segment of Route 44 
beyond Chicago to New York, via Detroit, 
Toledo and Cleveland, and beyond Chicago 
to Pittsburgh, via Toledo. (Dockets 1755, 
1756). 


Hannaford Airlines 


This applicant has amended its application 
under Docket 1619 to provide for additional 
routes and requesting authority to operate 
with a pickup device in addition to con- 
ventional aircraft service. 
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Several Lines Plan Extensions; 


New Feeder Applications Filed 


K. F. Hodson 
This applicant of Martin, S. D., has filed 


an application for the transportation of per- 
and mail on two loop routes 


ate points in South Dakota and Nebraska, 
and the other seven intermediate points. 
(Docket 1781). 


Mrs. W. T. Lanier 


This applicant of 1403 Montana S&t., EI 
Paso, Tex., has filed an application for the 
transportation of mail only (persons and 
property as the need arises) for two loop 
routes out of El Paso, one serving 12 points 
in Texas and four in New Mexico, and the 
other serving points in New Mexico 
and five in (Docket 1783). 


LeFors Brothers 


This applicant has filed an amendment to 
its application under Docket 968 to change 
the company name to Border Airlines. 


James B. Maguire, Jr. 


This applicant of Jenkintown, Pa., has filed 
an amendment to his application under 
Docket 1729, proposing service to these addi- 
tiomal terminals: Philadelphia-Erie, Pa.; 
Philadelphia-South Waverly, Pa.; Philadel- 
phia-Matamoras, Pa.; and Philadelphia-Pitts- 
burgh. 


Michigan Central Airlines 


This applicant of Bishop Airport, Flint, 
Mich., has filed an application with the CAB 
for four routes over which it proposes to use 
Lockheed Saturns in the carriage of persons, 
property and mail. The routes and their 
terminals are Detroit to Traverse City, Mich., 
via four intermediate points; Tri-Cities Air- 
port and Indianapolis, Ind., via five inter- 
mediate points; Indianapolis and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., via nine intermediate points, 
and Tri-Cities Airport to Peliston, Mich., via 
two intermediate points. The Tri-Cities Air- 
port embraces Saginaw, Bay City and Mid- 
land, Mich. 

The application states that Michigan Cen- 
tral has been operating a scheduled intra- 
state service within Michigan since Feb. 2, 
1944 from Detroit to St. James, via Bay City, 
Flint, Saginaw, Midland, Lapeer, Cadillac, 
Mount Pleasant, and Charlevoix. Mail has 
been carried between Charlevoix and St. 
James, Beaver Island, on a star route con- 
tract with the Post Office Department. 
(Docket 1754). 


Russell C. Schumacher-K. H. Erickson 


This partnership of New England, S. D.. 
hae filed an application for the transporta- 
tion of persons, property and mail between 
Williston, N. D., and Black Hills Airport, 8. 
D., via Waterford City, Killdeer, Dickinson, 
New England, and Bowman, N. D.; Buffalo 
and Belle Fourche, S. D. (Docket 1758). 


Wisconsin Central Airlines 


This applicant has filed an application with 
the CAB seeking approval of interlocking 
relationships for four of its officials. They 
are Francis M. Higgins, president, to serve 
a® industrial researcher for Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co.; Arthur E. Schwandt, secretary, to 
serve as special executive accountant for 
Four Wheel Drive; Garnet FP. DeCoursin, di- 
rector, to serve as industrial engineer and 
manager of the standards department of 
Four Wheel Drive, and Walter A. Olen, direc- 
tor, to serve as vice president and director of 
the Clintonville Transfer Line. (Docket 1757) 
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Blomquist Resumes 
Eastern Airport Post 


peg me Py ony Blomquist has 
been released from the Army Air Forces, 
and has returned to Eastern Air Lines to 
resume his former post as airport en- 
— He will make his headquarters 
in Miami. 
Blomquist obtained a leave of absence 

from the com- 








apolis with the 
Troop Carrier 
he was 

later sent to 
Washington as a 
staff officer as- 
to logisti- 


Blomquist 


airborne operations in all theatres of war. 
For six months prior to his entry into 
the armed forces, Blomquist had served 


While on this assignment he urged the 
construction of 12 emergency landing 
fields along the military air route between 
the United States and Alaska. He se- 
lected the locations between Dawson 
Creek, B. C., and Fairbanks, Alaska, fly- 
ing the course three times. Eight emerg- 
ency landing fields were constructed and 
four sites held in reserve. 





CAB Orders Affecting 
Air Carriers 


3486—Show cause order fixing mail pay for 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines. 

3487—Vacating show cause order on inter- 
locking relationship of A. Garni and Eastern 
Air Lines. (Docket 15-409 (A)-1, 164). 

3488—Granting Department of the Interior 
and Territory of Alaska permission to inter- 
vene in the Pacific case (Docket 547 et al). 

3489—Dismissing application of Prairie Air- 
ways (Docket 1633). 


3490—Dismissing application of 
Steamship and Navigation Corp. 
1570). 

s496—-Granting Aberdeen, 6. D., and Sioux 
City, Ia., permission to intervene in the 
North Central case (Docket 415 et al), and 
denying such permission to Cincinnati, De- 
troit, and Sioux City Chambers of Com- 
merce, 

3497—-Denying motion of National Airlines 
to amend application in Docket 1587. 

3498—Withdrawing applications of North 
Central case, and deferring action on them. 

3502—Granting New England Steamship Co., 
permission to intervene in the New England 
case (Docket 399 et al). 

3509—Granting Greater Miami Port Author- 
ity leave to intervene in the National Air- 
lines hearing for non-stop service between 
Jacksonville and Miami (Docket 1709). 

3510—Consolidating application of Wiscon- 
sin Central Airlines (Docket 1757) in the 
North Central case. 

3511—Granting Continental Air Lines and 
the City of Cedar Rapids, Ia., permission to 
intervene in the North Central case (Docket 
415 et al). 

3512—-Dismissing application of National Air 
Transport Co. (Docket 1421). 

3513—Consolidation of applications in the 
Southeastern States case. (Docket 501 et al). 


Sl 


Olson 
(Docket 
























Phillips 


Gulick 


Traffic 


Jack Misselhorn, United Air Lines’ 
DTM at Oakland, Calif. has been ap- 
pointed DTM at Detroit in preparation 
for the inauguration of UAL service to 
that industrial center shortly. Stanley 
O. Halberg becomes DTM at Oakland, to 
be succeeded as assistant DTM at San 
Francisco by Lewis A. Swenson, who has 
been in charge of United’s mercantile 
division there. 


Hubert C. Watson, former assistant 
traffic-advertising manager of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, and recently special as- 
sistant to the Atlantic Division traffic 
manager, is now associated with Walter 
Dorwin Teague, New York City industrial 
engineer, as consultant on aviation design. 


S. N. Gulick has been named station 
manager for Northwest Airlines. at De- 
troit. He was formerly station manager 
at Minneapolis. C. A. DuRose, who has 
served Northwest at Seattle, Billings and 
Minneapolis since joining the airline in 
May, 1933, has assumed charge of the 
New York station, and M. E. Anderson, 
formerly assistant to the superintendent 
of operations for the Eastern region of 
NWA, has become manager of the com- 
pany’s home operating base in Minne- 
apolis. C. R. Hussey has been named 
assistant to the superintendent of sta- 
tions, Eastern Region, in charge of trans- 
portation service, and H. Edwin Larson 
has assumed the same position in North- 
west’s Western Region. 


Lawrence John Adams, recently a 
Squadron leader in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and winner of the King’s Com- 
mendation, has joined the staff of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines as traffic representative 
in the Winnipeg district office. 


Ralph Prevost, in charge of air traffic 
contracts sales and commercial accounts 
for Eastern Air Lines in Washington, D. 
C., has been appointed EAL city man- 
ager in Richmond, Va. 


Maintenance 


Richard E. Palmer has been appointed 
Superintendent of maintenance for Am- 
erican Export Airlines, succeeding Parker 
Mitchell, who has resigned. Palmer 
served with the aircraft branch of the 
War Production Board for two years, and 
was formerly director of production for 
Bell Aircraft Co. 
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Deman 





Andersen Hussey 





Lee 


Palmer 


Miscellaneous 


Charles H. Cuny, formerly assistant 
credit manager of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill, has been named credit 
manager of United Air Lines. 


Dan K. Phillips, supeprintendent of 
ground service for Trans-continental & 
Western Air, has been granted a leave 
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Halberg 


Misselhorn 


of absence to become general manager 
of TACA Airways operations in Columbia 
and Venezuela. : 


E. L. Howard, formerly in charge of 
United Air Lines’ reservations at Cleve- 
land and Portland (Ore.) is on leave of 
absence from the airline as air priorities 
representative for the U. S. Maritime 
Commission in Portland. 


Robert S. Deman, formerly of the War 
Department’s Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation and an industrial adviser to 
the War ‘Production Board, has been 
named manager of the Miami office of 
Air Express International, Inc., general 
agents for the West Indies Division of 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 


Major T. Lee, Jr., former head of United 
Air Lines’ Boeing School of Aeronautics, 
Oakland, Calif., who has spent the last 
two and a half years in the Army Air 
Forces Technical Training Command, has 
returned to United as superintendent of 
training. 


Lt. Col. James D. Henry,. who before 
the war was assistant to C. Bedell Monro, 
president of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, has been awarded the Air Medal 
and the Bronze Star for action with the 
Army Air Forces. 


From Planes to Theater 


Electro-mechanical actuators now used 
on bombers and fighters to operate engine 
cowl flaps, wing flaps, landing gear and 
other movable controls may find their first 
postwar adaptation in the theatre, accord- 
ing to John Hazel, Lear, Inc., engineer. 
He suggests that they will be used to 
move lights on Broadway and in Holly- 
wood, ‘and that they will permit the ad- 
justment of whole batteries from one spot 
on the stage or set. 








Pessimism Warning Issued 


Pointing out that there are as many or 
more planes available to commercial oper- 
ators in 1945 than in 1944, and that the 
release of Government-owned planes to 
civilian aviation had increased the amount 
of equipment available for civilian use, 
R. V. Trader, vice president of the Avia- 
tion Distributors and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, has warned operators against pes- 
simistic statements regarding a declining 
market for aviation products as a result 
of continued restriction of private air- 
craft production. He also has cautioned 
operators to not only sell the use of air- 
craft they personally prefer, but to con- 
template the use of aircraft with a view 
towards customer’s preferences. 
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Man's isolation under adverse conditions 
has ended with recent radio develop- 
ments which overcome the trying condi- 
tions of air and sea transportation. This 
means rising above all conditions of inter- 
ference. Among the things that have made 
this possible is Amphenol current trans- 
mission equipment that will carry the high 
frequencies without appreciable loss. 
The name “Amphenol” on high fre- 
quency cables means the best of poly- 
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ethylene insulated cable—cable that is 
sold under affidavit of exacting tests and 
inspections. ‘‘Amphenol” on low-loss con- 
nectors means the minimum of loss in 
tight fitting, secure holding connections. 
On both it means transmission equipment 
that will do its part toward providing the 
clearest possible transmission and recep- 
tion of communications even under ad- 
verse conditions. 


AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 
Chicago SO, Illinois 
In Canada —~ Amphenol, Limited — Toronto 


U.H.F. Cables and Connectors © Con- 
nectors (A-N, British) « Conduit 
Cable Assemblies ¢ Radio Parts « 
Plastics for Industry. 
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Domestic Airlines Now Have 356 
Planes for Commercial Service 


‘Number Would Have 
Been 361 Except For 
Crash Replacements 


FN ng eb hea gow yp Mle samo 
tes bir todo Se Aeronautics 
Board revealed early in March that the 


have available 356 transport planes 
commercial service. On the basis of re- 
cent allocations, the total number would 
have been 361 except for the replace- 


Three more transport planes were allo- 





Alaska Airlines Size 
In Relation to Other 
Carriers Discussed 


brought to the attention of the 
Aeronautics Board in oral argu- 
rtnight. 


Woodley Airways and Alaska Airlines 
argued the issues in pursuit of their ap- 
te een 


oe oe extensions 
John Cross, Alaska counsel, asserted 


_ that for the CAB to certificate competi- 
between Fairbanks and Anchorage 


He said that Alaska Airlines still was 
“far too small” to have an economic oper- 
ation, and that if the Board permitted 
additional competition over the most pro- 
ductive of its routes the result would only 
serve to further “tear down” the carrier. 

Gerald P. O’Grady, Woodley counsel, 
argued that Alaska Airlines had submitted 
/ no estimates of diversion which would re- 
ped =e Woods ~~ e 

e segment ey were 
certificated, He said that unless the 
smaller operators in Alaska were per- 
mitted to “reduce the gap” in size be- 
tween Mie ses and Alaska Airlines 
lower fares and better service never would 
be attained. 

Woodley seeks a route extension from 
er pen and from Ninil- 

to Kodiak. Alaska Airlines seeks 
oy oy of its present routes from 
Seldovia to Kodiak. 

Cross maintained that the Anchorage- 
Kodiak through route would mean an 
extension of only 140 miles for Alaska 
Airlines, whereas Woodley’s extension 
would mean a substantially new route of 
435 miles. He said that between 300 and 
400 miles could be saved if Alaska were 
given the extensions asked. 

Cross said that Alaska had carried 


oa Rg Rb ae 
{ eauipment, he said this repre- 


cated to the domestic airlines Feb. 28. 
Western Air Lines received one Douglas 


DC-3, and two Lockheed Lodestars were 
assigned to National Airlines, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways also received a Douglas 
DC-3. 

Two Douglas DC-3s were assigned to 


’ foreign applicants. Aerovias Nacionales de 


Colombia (Colombia) and TACA received 
the planes. Two Lockheed 12s, a busi- 
ness-type plane not considered in the 
transport i ag were assigned to Ex- 
preso Aereo Inter-Americana, S. A., Cuba. 
This allocation lapeunine the last of the 
Lockheed 12s that have been declared 
surplus. 

A breakdown of the distribution of 
equipment between the domestic airlines, 
based on CAB information, follows: 








Slide Rule Calendar— 
A special slide rule designed by George 
Wollinger of The Glenn -L. Martin Co. has 


speseeed the calendar for production 
scheduling. With the new device it takes 
only seconds to figure when a part must be 
started, or on what day detail parts will have 
to be on the floor to meet a due date in 
final test. 

















Aircraft On hand after 
requisitioned requisitioned Aircraft now avail. 
Aircraft owned for military by U. S. in able for commer- 
Dec. 31, 1941 service May, 1942 cial service 
No. Type No. Type No. Type No. Type 
All American 0 0 0 2 DC-2 
American ...... 15 DST 15 DST 
64 DC-3 21 DOC-3 43 DC-3 80 DC-3 
EEE « pteawoeee ll DOo-3 4 Do-3 7 DC-3 15 DC-3 
5 DO-2 5 DC-2 
© BD cvciscsse 6 Dc-3 2 Do-3 4 Dc-3 8 DC-3 
Colonial Air- 
MENGE deccsdesa 4 Do-3 3 DC-3 2 De-3 4 Do-3 
Continental 6 Lodestar 3 Lodestar 3 Lodestar 3 Dc-3 
4 Lodestar 
TING -cccosccces 5 DC-3 1 DO-3 4 Dc-3 10 DOC-3 
4 Electra 4 Electra 
Essair, Inc* .... 0 0 0 3 Electra 
Eastern ........ 35 DC-3 15 DC-3 20 DC-3 40 DC-3 
5 DST 5 DST 
eS a cavcsess 5 247-D 5 247-D 1 Lodestar 1 DC-3 
2 Lodestar 
Mid -Continent 4 Lodestar 2 Lodestar 2 Lodestar 4 DOC-3 
5 Electra 5 Electra 2 Lodestar 
National Air- 
BEE bc bocuces 3 Lodestar 2 Lodestar 3 Lodestar 14 Lodestar 
2. Electra 
Northeast ...... 3 DC-3 1 DOC-3 2 DC-3 5 Dc-3 
1 Electra 1 Electra 
Northwest ..... ll DOC-3 4 DC-3 7 DC-3 17 DC-3 
4 Electra 4 Electra 
WUE Co bdeds ceeds 18 DC-3 12 DC-3 6 DOC-3 21 Dc-3 
4 247-D 4 27-D 
ere 8 DC-2 3 DC-2 25 DC-3 4 DC-3 
21 DC-3 8 SDT 
8 SDT 5 B307 5 B-307 
5 B-307 : 
Unies fis. eas 39 DC-3 6 Deo-3 33 DC-3 61 DC-3 
15 DST 14 DST 
13 247-Ds 13 247-D 
Western ....... 5 DO-3 2 Dc-3 3 DC-3 ll DOC-3 
2 DST 2 DST 1 Lodestar 
5 247-D 5 247-D 
Total by types 37 DST 36 DST 156 DC-3 2 DC-2 
8 SDT 8 SDT 10 Lodestar 22 Lodestar 
222 DC-3 71 DC-3 
13 DOo-2 8 DC-2 
13 Lodestar 5 Lodestar 
16 Electra 16 Electra 3 Electra 
27 247-D 27 247-D 5 B-307 
5 B-307 5 B-307 324 DOC-3 
Grand -Total .. 341 176 166 356 





sented a load factor of about 50 percent. 

O’Grady challenged that statement with 
an assertion that Alaska Airlines had used 
Stinson A and Lockheed Electra equip- 
ment on the Anchorage-Fairbanks route, 
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end that he had been unable to determine 
how often Lodestars were operated. He 
said the 5000 passengers carried could 
not be taken as an index of the traffic 
potential between the two points. 
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Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





You have to admit one thing! 
When we make a mistake, it’s a dandy! 
66% of the December Perch was wrong! 
We were so full of good wishes that 
we used most of the Perch to bid Merry 
Christmas to everyone. That left room 
for only 3 Little Known Facts. 2 of them 
were wrong. And we're so deep in the 
doghouse we bark at the mailman. 





Private Eugene M. Przybyla: 


Your Little Known Fact about the P-47 
originally having an in-line engine, was 
so startling that we assumed it ad to be 
true. Then we talked to the fellas out at 
Farmingdale who build the P-47! The 
P-47 was designed as a radial job, built 
that way, and wouldn't know an in-line 
engine if it met one on a streetcar! 

So would you look up your mechanic 
friend who gave you this hot tip . . . and 
give him a kick in the teeth? 


John E. Scovill: 


Your Little Known Fact about a P-38 J 
carrying more bomb load than a “Fort” 
started more “Lynch Al Williams Clubs” 
than Przybyla’s! It could be true, mind 
you. But only with unalike factors for the 
two planes, such as distance, the amount 
of stripping necessary, etc. 

We humbly apologize to the Fort 
builders for this inaccuracy. And now, 
will they please recall the B-17’s they've 
had over Pittsburgh the last month? 
Honest, fellas—our office is way down in 
the basement and you might hurt a lot of 





nice people upstairs if you let those 
bombs go! 


As for Perch Pilots Przybyla and Sco- 
vill . . . we won't revoke your commis- 
sions, but we sure as heck are going to 
suspend ‘em! We'll reinstate you upon 
receipt of another Little Known Fact 
which you can prove! 

And from now on, send Little Known 
Facts About Well Known Planes with 
proof. Remembering we verify them 
again, anyhow! 


HEATED HEAT AND 
REFINED REFINING 


Here’s the Army—and a cold engine. 


The Army says “we want that engine 
to start!"’ So they design a heater to heat 
the cold engine so it'll turn over. But the 
heater gets cold, too. And # won't turn 
over! . 

So the Army designs a heater to heat 
the heater which heats the engine which 
turns over! And that’s that! 


Now here’s Gulf—and some crude oil. 


Gulf says “we want that oil refined!” 
So they design a refining technique to 
purify the oil so it'll lubricate. But the 
lubricant they get isn’t as pure as they 
think it should be! 


So Gulf designs an additional tech- 
nique to refine the refined oil! That's the 
Alchlor Process, which gets out extra im- 
purities left in the oil by ordinary refining 
methods, 

And out comes Gulfpride, the lubri- 
catingest lubricant that ever pampered a 
piston! Better try it, if you haven't. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


(The following Little Known Fact About 
Well Known Planes came from an Air 
Corps Major who knows what he's talk- 
ing about. But he asked us not to use his 
name. No difference—he sure rates a 
commission as a Perch Pilot (br) for this:) 





‘*The span of a B-29 is 19 feet shorter 
than half the span of another plane 
currently under construction!”’ 
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And here’s one from Jack Evans of 
3918 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. (for the 
luvva Pete, if you disagree, write to bim— 
not us!) 

“The old DO-X made a flight carry- 
ing 169 passengers, largest number ever 
carried on one flight by one plane. 
Date: Oct., 31, 1929!"" 

Kathleen Kennedy of 2 Presidio Ter., 
San Francisco 18, Cal., is a*Perch Pilot 
with: 

“At an altitude of 3000 feet, the 
most popular putt-putt has a gliding 
range of 20,000 acres!"’ 

That makes three new Perch Pilots. If 
you want one of these commissions, send 
your Little Known Fact to us—with proof 
—and if it's good enough to print you'll 
be welcomed into the exalted ranks of 
Perch Pilots. 

Just one more item—the war costs $250,- 
000,000 a day! You've got to buy a lot of 
War Bonds to keep up with that! 








Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 


GULF AVIATION 


PRODUCTS 


OlL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 
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Monro Asserts Airlines Can Fly 
World Routes at Domestic Costs 


Testifies in Pacific 
Hearing; TWA’s Frye 
Outlines Proposals 


PRESENTLY certificated airlines can 
“telly international air routes at sub- 

the same‘ costs as domestic 
routes, %. Bedell Monro, president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, testified 
in the CAB’s Pacific hearing, which was 
concluded last fortnight. 

Monro’s testimony came in response 
to what he termed a “disparity in losses” 
among the several applicants proposing 
U. S.-Orient routes. . 

Monro said that PCA had based its 
cost estimates on the use of DC-4s. These 
estimates showed revenues of $1,260,000 
‘and a loss of $1,590,000 before mail pay 
on the U. S.-Orient route. Direct flying 
costs for the DC-4 was estimated at 89c 
a , 
This compared with United Air Lines’ 
estimate of 53c a mile for the use of the 
same airplane in U. S.-Alaska operations, 
and Monro said that if PCA had used this 
figure it would have shown a profit be- 
ae oe ee 


PCA recommended that two carriers be 
certificated between the U. S. and the 
Orient over the northern route, one via 
the West Coast and the other via the in- 
land (Chicago) route. In the event the 
CAB saw fit to certificate only one car- 
rier, however, Monro said the inland route 
should be selected to Alaska, and thence 
to the Orient. 


TWA Shuns Specific Stops 


Transcontinental and Western Air pre- 
sented a proposal under which it would 
serve c generating areas, rather than 
specific stops on its U. S.-Orient route, 
a part of TWA’s proposed ’round-the- 
world service. 

Jack Frye, president, said his plan 
would give the company greater flexibility 
in meeting foreign competition and to 
take advantage of the evolution of chang- 
ing conditions as they develop under in- 
_ternational aviation. Foreign flag carriers 
will follow this pattern and American 
flag carriers must be able to do the same 
thing, he said. 

Frye outlined proposals for daily 
round-trip service to Calcutta and other 
cities in the Orient from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle. TWA also 
proposed a route from Chicago to the 
Orient via the inland route to Alaska 
but Frye maintained that the West Coast 
has a primary need for service to China- 
Japan-India. 

Frye maintained that one of the im- 
portant aspects of the U. S.-Orient route 
was the A pity < ~ by an American flag 
carrier of suitable for opera- 
tion in all anen Gh pected mee one 
known terrain. 

He said the military services had not 
yet developed such an aircraft, and de- 
scribed the Constellation as the most ad- 

most economical airplane to op- 
in the world. 


: 


Frye maintained that no second carrier 
was needed over the northern route to 
the Orient, but that TWA wanted to com- 
pete with Pan American’s central Pacific 
route on an equal basis. The central 
ara he said, should not have access to 

mtral and northern China. 

» Other recommendations and proposals 
came from: 

Western Air Lines—It wants a U. S.- 
Alaska route, via Lethbridge, and a sec- 
ond from Seattle to Nome to connect up 
the Alaska trade with the Latin trade 
on the Mexican border. This, witnesses 
said, fits the carrier’s role as a north- 
south operator. Western opposed the 
entry of an Alaskan carrier into the U. S. 
on the grounds that it would upset the 
balance among Territorial carriers. 


Would Use Airships 


U. N. Airships—It proposed the opera- 
tion of lighter-than-air ships between 
Washington, Los Angeles, Honolulu, 
Manila, Canton and Singapore. Two types 
of airships would be used. These would 
carry 2,016 round trip and an equal num- 
ber of one-way passengers annually, 
12,753,792,000 pounds of mail, and 42,322,- 
640 ton miles of ee and cargo of all 
classes. 

Hawaiian Airlines—Its proposed Hono- 
lulu-Shanghai-Japan route is a_ logical 
extension of the California-Hawaii route 
which the company applied for in the 
Hawaiian case. Stanley C. Kennedy, 
president, said that his company was 
threatened with destruction unless the 
extension was’ granted, that it stood in 
danger of being “swallowed up by the 
tentacles of the giant Pan American oc- 
tupus.” 





Weight Saver Prop— 


This lightweight Standard 
propeller now being installed by TWA on 
its fleet of DC-3s cuts 118 Ibs. from the 
weight of each plane. The blades are of a 
higher strength aluminum alloy which per- 


new Hamilton 


mits use of a smaller blade shank, and con- 
sequently a smaller hub and dome. The small 
dome requires approximately one-half the 
amount of oil to perform a feathering opera- 
tion, and tests show the new prop will feather 
in five to seven seconds. Due to improved 
governor design, the new prop also offers a 
constant 


greater degree of sensitivity in 


speed operation. 





o 


Airfreight to Mexico—®sing unloaded for immediate store-door delivery is the first 


l-cargo shipment which American Airlines flew recently 


from the U. S. to Mexico City. 


Included in the 4,950 pounds of freight were supplies for 


the Mexican Army and film for the long-depleted movie industry of Mexico. 
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. it takes a long time to live down © prejudice. If potential 
; air passengers learn from experience to discount the avail- 
ability of good service after heavy snows, airlines stand to 
lose passengers two ways- First, through actual cancella- ; 
Second, through people jumping te the 


e “4 tions of flights. 
; conclusion airports may 
* Airports should assure 

SNOGO equipment. And advertise the fa 
way to remove @ totally unnecessary prejudice against fly- 
ing from the popular mind. After heavy °F light snowfalls, 
SNOGOS remove the snow from the runways and the job is 
done until the next snowfall. No packed layer of snow is left 
to freeze into dangerous ruts oF to freeze into wheel pants 
or be carried into wheel wells, n° banks to blow back on 
the runways oF endanger wing tips. Write for full information. 


fast snow clearance with adequate 


ct. This is the only 
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What a Difference 

It was just 30 years ago that Brit- 
ish airmen carried out their first 
bombing raid against German sub- 
marines. Five pilots of the Royal 
Naval Air Service were selected to 
raid the dockyards at Antwerp. Only 
two pilots reached the objective but 
some damage was done. They flew 
over the yards at a mere 1000 feet. 
The bombs weighed only 20 pounds 
each. During the present war Brit- 






























































ATS Directors Meet on West Coast—!" attendance at the recent meeting of ish bombers have dropped as much 
: ' y the board of directors of the Aero- as 10,300 tons on enemy targets in 
nautical Training Society in Los Angeies were, left to right, Harry White, Pal Alto (Calif.) 94 hours. 


Airport; J. Wendell Coombs, ATS president; Beverly Howard, Hawthorne School of Aeronautics, 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Maj. C. C. Moseley, Cal-Aero Technical Institute, Glendale, Calif.; Maj. 
William F, Long, Dallas (Tex.) Aviation School; and Leland Hayward, Southwest Airways, Inc. 











Airline Mileage, Traffic, Revenue and Expense Statistics 


The following tabulations are from preliminary reports issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, as obtained from monthly Form 2780 
reports from the domestic airlines to the CAB and from estimates when data are not available. 

Pinal and authentic tabulations from Form 2780 reports, often not available until some months after the preliminary CAB reports, 
are published regularly by American Aviation Reports, American Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 

Because of space limitations, certain traffic and expense categories are not included in the following tables. 


MILEAGE AND TRAFFIC FOR YEARS 1944 AND 1943 














MILEAGE TRAFFIC 
Revenue Average 
Total Total Revenue Passenger Revenue 
Scheduled Miles Flown Revenue Miles Passenger Load Passenger Mail Express 

Percentage Number Miles Flown Miles Factor Load Pound-Miles Pound-Miles 
All American .......... 1944 89.93 1,210,437 1,212,089 DLthibstdaaweve | Seese ~ evaer 120,112,282 21,671,848 
1943 93.25 1,029,345 1,030,354 DEEL Shacccedeses’ *eedee ‘cess 64,858,923 20,351,733 
American .......6--+5:- 1944 93.89 33,909,814 34,582,237 36,019,574 572,094,112 89.92 17.51 21,700,719,202 10,767,510,676 
1943 95.24 26,154,393 26,397 ,687 26,980,204 435,913,741 88.18 16.76 16,290,924,740 9,764,229, 681 
NEE fo uey ese ceethecsce 1944 95.46 5,292,037 5,412,785 5,703,101 94,965,133 89.34 17.57 2,272,636,514 638,834,144 
1943 94.41 4,020,363 4,045,254 4,239,815 66,520,573 91.75 16.44 2,175,175,465 703,613,330 
We MBS cas cove dcscccccce 1944 91.61 2,871,472 2,882,381 2,948,403 49,242,103 82.55 17.08 943,480,867 461,043,926 
1943 93.60 2,169,004 2,179,472 2,217,447 35,293,185 83.92 16.19 928,067,007 373,296,563 
Colomial .......:..eceeee 1944 92.94 1,008,118 1,056,116 1,101,945 17,387,268 78.90 16.46 99,434,121 78 880,820 
1943 92.98 656,180 691,712 729,388 11,021,746 80.33 15.93 118,652,195 63,113,201 
Continental ............ 1944 92.75 2,366,649 2,371,493 2,449,636 23,823,438 87.52 10.06 255,194,457 82,525,202 
1943 92.73 1,543,385 1,543,385 1,571,852 14,873,461 86.30 9.75 225,229,953 40,258,838 
BOO. Pees b de cccvsccesc cs 1944 95.13 3,488,988 3,499,726 3,538,337 65,745,996 90.7. 18.79 2,077 413,211 351,923,300 
1943 95.48 2,340,664 2,340,932 2,383,741 43,361,264 88.99 18.52 1,377 ,815,738 236,055,752 

GSS PS 1944 Data not available due to carrier’s delinquency in filing form 2780 report for December 1944 
1943 96.75 13,169,208 13,210,943 13,415,651 215,352,713 87.32 17.41 8,711,853,910 2,760,485,818 
Hawaiian ........-.+++. 1944 99.32 554,283 949,588 971,613 15,824,028 93.90 22.54 46,929,273 1,123,035,383 
1943 99.92 511,013 909,800 995,099 15,322,772 93.62 22.44 50,887,783 958,710,705 
SNE: - BWec se. weclg eo cee 1944 89.90 1,228,923 1,229,119 1,269,170 7,610,081 68.34 794 81,035,544 11,565,861 
1943 84.13 850,349 850,349 866,312 4,011,549 65.94 7.45 74,748,069 5,891,744 
Mid-Continent ......... 1944 96.68 2,248,388 2,248,892 2,304,776 21,312,458 77.63 9.48 479,563,380 71,064,191 
: 1943 94.54 1,494,549 1,494,549 _1,561,922 10,775,481 62.42 8.00 272,755,367 43,360,732 
National ....... aad eam 1944 95.76 3,336,235 3,363,894 3,464,929 40,337,997 87.64 11.99 750,200,550 143,351,583 
1943 97.52 1,892,144 1,923,697 1,951,409 23,025,148 86.23 11.97 449,654,647 101,817,131 
Northeast ...........5.. 1944 83.67 1,014,691 1,023,806 1,068,328 12,847,261 59.43 12.62 66,884 602 26,664,823 
1943 79.04 726,249 727,142 745,928 9,091 388 59.49 12.50 42,657,608 23,226,451 
Northwest ..........--+- 1944 96.20 7,355,159 7,405,477 7,523,146 120,311,413 84.42 16.42 4,892,415,501 1,234,279,753 
1943 94.82 4,471,374 4,475,129 4,584,766 63,787 683 83.98 14.51 3,895,854,236 1,000,634,952 
one pan 06 oname ooo ened 1944 91.47 5,278,629 5,313,559 5,375,718 90,119,936 81.82 16.96 1,241,180,100 931,700,911 
1943 95.10 3,093,689 3,097,469 3,133,848 52,312,234 81.20 16.89 1,002,599,018 790,401 ,458 
BER. Redowsdcchevceerecs 1944 92.75 20,890,037 21,509,536 22,611,927 347,841,327 91.65 17.57 18,868,115,765 7,066 ,035,739 
1043 95.36 16,170,639 16,263,234 16,945,001 242,003,432 89.22 15.22 14,322,422,332 5,997 975,366 
ED on dain d + eredenseve 1944 95.44 28,846,465 29,666,110 30,587 440 456,514,989 95.98 17.55 35,877 462,546 8,445,706,813 
1943 97.78 21,396,537 21,955,194 22,395,280 357,196,623 92.10 16.80 21,169,321,285 7,931,779,115 
PNUD Chinodccccccnesees 1944 95.50 3,175,431 3,194,491 3,295,883 57,342,927 88.64 17.96 1,729,138,882 433,031,724 
1943 94.52 1,997,626 2,057 ,028 2,135,705 32,589,240 84.65 , 15.84 870,421,258 442 487 901 
ORF oe cccsscpsesscccis 1944 94.24 140,627 486 143,651,689 148,391,131 2,253,113,339 89.45 16.98 101,550,752,975 35,247,677,503 
1943 95.60 103,686,711 105,193,330 107,921,425 1,632,452,233 88.01 16.15 72,133,899,534 31,257,780,471 


The total of all carriers for the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1944, refiects data for the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 1944 for Eastern due to non- 
this carrier’s Form 2780 report for Dec., 1944. 


° WOEE  cccciccccccccre 95.47 16,551,730 16,640,390 16,898,863 259,792,872 86.80 17.43 10,048,836,178 3,349 ,850,806 
Nov. 1944 adjusted total’ .... 94.90 136,876,603 130,684,006 144,287,960 2,194,751,115 89.66 17.01 99,264,235,677 34,768,334,675 
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TOMORROW'S 
MACHINES! 


A new era in the transmission of power is 
promised American industry after the war. Today, on 
the production lines and in the experimental laborato- 
ries of Foote Bros. are new developments that mark a 
major advance in the economical transmission of power. 
These developments include: 


® Aircraft gears produced in amazing quantities to power 
the giant Pratt-W bitney engines. 

© “A-Q” (aircraft-quality) gears for other applications 
requiring high speed, light weight or greater efficiency. 

e Hardened and ground parts for a multitude of uses 
where precision is important. 

© Speed reducers of revolutionary design in a range of 
sizes, ratios and types to meet every need. 

© Aircraft devices, precision built, embodying the char- 
acteristics of light weight and sturdy reliability. 


No matter what your requirements in the needs for 
power transmission equipment, Foote Bros. can aid 
you. Why not call on the engineers of one of America’s 
largest and oldest makers of gears, speed reducers and 
transmission drives to help solve your problems? 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. D, 5225 8S. Western Boulevard, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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MILEAGE AND TRAFFIC FOR DEC., 1944 AND DEC., 1943 
MILEAGE TRAFFIC 
















































































Revenue Average 











: Total Total Revenue Passenger Revenue 
M Scheduled Miles Flown Revenue Miles Passenger Load Passenger Mail Express 

Percentage Number Miles Flown Miles Factor Lo Pound-Miles  Pound-Miles 

All American .......... 1944 69.33 90,794 90,964 DS ixn dnc Keres - F than 8,021,588 1,271,019 
1943 90.20 83,508 83,508 EY end aoa, (odes oneal 6,630,453 1,291,351 

American © .....5.... 26.5 1944 84.60 3,179,208 3,303,840 3,391,926 52,306,496 7.73 16.90 1,764,978,573 1,147,066 ,162 
1943 90.08 2,192,534 2,208,118 2,259,263 34,019,146 87.93 16.15 1,637 862,597 885,028,012 

oy Sa ee 1944 92.93 539,335 563,134 592,539 9,252,316 80.56 16.43 210,927,995 74,835 979 
1943 87.06 344,382 350,006 367,152 5,577,169 90.62 15.93 217,885,259 55,090,039 

De Es oh es ak Becks 1944 69.98 265,416 265,677 270,882 3,999,676 72.45 15.05 85,407,974 44,551,752 
1943 81.45 168,766 168,766 170,763 _ 2,725,042 83.13 16.15 77,836,570 31,175,994 

SN Lite esas vakegee 1944 . 87.94 108,922 109,954 115,643 1,493,252 64.67 13.58 10,211,251 5,834,054 
1943 93.90 57 664 61,458 66,257 966,052 82.24 15.72 10,340,858 6,218,918 

Continental ............ 1944 90.39 231,681 232,489 237,407 2,322,245 80.38 9.99 25,318,737 8,729,836 
1943 88.32 125,890 125,890 130,686 1,080,880 79.57 8.59 17,933,763 2,558,088 

ee | 1944 85.71 342,766 343,368 346,045 6,069,445 87.21 17.68 221,733,347 39,104,173 
1943 86.63 224,452 224,720 228,046 4,160,897 90.84 18.52 158,585,227 25,030,668 

Oe tee ee Oe eT ee ee a on ee ee ee eee & bende ems bd iin Tees ud” wend shpbos sant) Fc unRanenes oa 
1943 92.11 1,070,470 1,089,517 - 1,118,665 17,774,989 88.15 17.41 872,049,783 263,170,673 

I 1944 98.55 46,642 86,497 88,459 1,421,720 93.00 22.32 5,345,636 110,445,526 
1943 99.07 45,972 78,296 84,643 1,227,393 92.76 22.26 5,584,531 103,275,786 

Ee ree 1944 97.70 130,664 130,860 136,416 1,076,898 57.61 8.33 10,881,622 1,818,956 
, 1943 87.17 74,908 74,908 76,818 350,528 68.00 7.52 6,886,962 485,373 
Mid-Continent ......... 19°4 93.04 195,759 195,759 214,165 1,704,495 76.58 8.71 45,620,175 8,459,489 
1943 97.24 175,742 175,742 179,009 1,341,083 59.92 763 42,273,712 4,591 331 

WED a 6 0's vos creses 1944 84.16 345,902 352,752 359,698 4,151,652 88.00 11,77 106,866,243 17,225,912 
1943 91.93 185,647 190,803 192,915 2,243,887 86.81 11.76 54,802,290 12,393,901 

Northeast .............. 1944 82.22 106,104 106,104 108,449 1,144,977 48.71 10.79 6,002,765 2,769,403 
1943 77.88 79,646 79,646 81,472 874,501 52.28 10.98 5,738,460 1,634,229 

Northwest ............. 1944 90.68 757,069 758,985 768,823 11,528,131 78.14 15.28 465,593,252 132,454,026 
1943 97.19 468,706 468,706 475,316 6,924,455 85.06 15.02 427,933,029 95,898,289 

WOM ue tn occ naccceddece 1944 74.24 519,523 528,916 538,348 7,614,831 71.16 14.40 97,871,008 78,603 875 
1943 93.59 291,567 291,753 293,784 4,854,208 79.82 16.64 119,427,024 82,009,386 

Ts hice cot ccetidoser 1944 77.89 1,765,743 1,901,584 1,989,913 27,835,513 87.67 15.85 1,971 874,697 638,756 506 
‘ ‘ 1943 85.75 1,322,386 1,371,011 1,424,976 18,076,586 85.63 15.35 1,484 ,216,549 488 ,694 582 
MRE Ribas cin ccecec viens 1944 90.11 2,745,721 2,810,248 2,883,977 38,983,432 94.52 16.64 3,609,786,918 726,982,351 
1943 96.06 1,983,037 2,055.618 2,110,207 31,736,216 93.64 16.94 2,296,771,104 755,262,207 

I iain ess cos ccnsens 1944 97.48 384,639 387,271 394,900 6,606,504 87.97 17.06 292,282,113 37,987 547 
1943 90.63 190,198 192,790 200.833 2,991,316 79.67 15.52 81,497,908 46,915,674 

» 1 ORS Sere 1944 86.31 13,523,808 13,941,246 14,332,849 207 636,906 85.96 16.06 9,904,774,160 3,412,234,384 
1943 91.02 9,085,475 9,291 256 9,549,290 136,924,348 87.38 15.92 7,524,256 ,379 2,860,724,501 


2 The total of all carriers for Dec., 1944, reflects data for Nov., 1944, for Fastern due to nonreceipt of this carrier's Form 2780 for Dec., 1944. 
* This total includes data for Eastern for Nov., 1944, which were not furnished by this carrier in time for the Nov., 1944, table. 
Bastern, Nov., 1944 .......... 94.77 1,767,920 1,771,824 1,799,053 30,125,323 88.29 17.66 966 ,050 266 335,337.728 
Nov. 1944 adjusted total? .... 93.36 13,953,883 14,128,985 14,565,265 217,068,118 87.30 16.47 9,676,414,895 3,468 220,077 


OPERATING REVENUE AND EXPENSE FOR NOV., 1944. AND NOV., 1943 
OPERATING REVENUE 











Express Total Net Revenue 
and Operating from 
Passenger Mail Freight All Other Total Expense Operations 

All American ........ 1914 ay RAPE $50,144 $ 804 $ 451 $ 51,399 $ 56,618 $ —5,219 

i a er 44,783 307 3,083 48,183 44,425 3,758 

American ........... 1944 2,809,199 660,615 230,881 53,260 3,753,955 2,770,122 983,833 

. 1943 1,889,195 445,078 162,793 48,771 2,545,837 1,975,475 570,362 

ORG ode vice 'e se uges 1984 492,001 54,478 20,568 7,352 574,399 489,519 84,880 

1943 327,086 53,661 15,837 7,627 404,211 317,369 86,842 

DD Goan ota cvckwets 1944 281,260 26,970 11,690 5,080 325,000 265,656 59,344 

1943 156,626 20,769 8,619 2,670 188,684 215,693 —27,009 

Colonial ............. 1944 82,796 9,768 4,283 2,463 99,310 110,516 —11,206 

1943 56,498 12,005 986 1,130 70,619 68,989 1,630 

Continental ......... 1944 108,610 50,171 1,632 1,610 162,023 180,092 —18,069 

1943 61,555 56,058 670 2,086 120,369 110,693 9,676 

a 1944 341,565 64,007 6,873 7,896 420,341 267 ,223 153,118 

1943 218,519 41,615 6,429 3,566 270,129 200,218 69,911 

Eastern ............ “ 1944 1,590,272 289,815 92,251 24,820 1,997,158 1,245,592 751,566 

1943 991,058 240,904 71,165 29,800 1,332,927 904,582 428,345 

Hawaiian ............ 1944 108,247 797 30,893 9,386 149,323 116,894 32,429 

1943 91,896 877 28,248 1,322 122,343 100,476 21,867 

Po Seen Pere re 1944 44,924 43,590 573 1,012 90,099 96,815 —6,716 

1943 17,017 | er 1,049 45,820 45,817 3 

Mid-Continent ...... 1944 92,616 80,399 2,176 1,286 176,477 . ~ 186,718 —10,241 

1943 58,070 62,763 1,011 1,197 123,041 107,735 15,306 

National ............ 1944 229,357 27,076 —1,112 3,955 259,276 252,390 6.886 

1943 126,652 18,490 1,607 3,034 149,783 141,413 8,370 

Northeast ........... _ 1944 63,670 23,597 1,074 492 88,833 105,108 —16,275 

1943 43,557 22,803 700 2,049 69,109 88,376 —19,267 

Northwest ........... 1944 571,773 124,208 29,031 6,375 731,387 778,839 —47,452 

1943 309,115 ° 109,596 20,435 1,145 440,291 407,441 32,850 

WOR i vnteess adiccayeny 1994 589,988 30,833 , 20,792 8,703 650,316 559,328 90,988 

1943 301,406 24,936 19,420 7,842 353,604 339,888 13.716 

WO ovine tavese 1944 1,575,511 505,453 135,848 27,180 2,243,992 1,815,689 428,303 

1943 1,226,058 456,766 131,857 33,508 1,848,189 1,439,193 408 996 

Weaeee a iiasi se 1944 1,927,249 978,824 208,819 45,867 3,160,759 2,231,792 928,967 

{ 1943 1,533,236 681,530 169,633 42,892 2,427,291 1,942,772 484,519 

| Western Air ........ 1944 288,232 71,078 4,013 10,530 373,853 333,068 40,785 

1943 160,839 24,463 7,245 8,201 200,748 225,259 —24,511 

Oe OCR ci caked cts oas ab 11,197,270 3,091,823 “ 801,089 217,718 15,307,900 11,861,979 3,445,921 
i} 1943 7,568,383 2,344,851 646,962 200,982 10,761,178 8,675,814 2,085,364 
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BY J. FRED HENRY 












“DELL AIRCRAFT has made an 
impressive record in developing 
new methods—not only for improving 
the fighting performance of our war 
planes but also for developing many in- 
novations which have greatly speeded 
up production. One apne ex- 
ample is Bell Aircraft’s patented ma- 
chine for molding its transparent plas- 
tic cabin tops and canopies. 
“Before 1940, these cabin tops and 


ods, too slow for the tempo of sched- 
uled war production. Four men had 
to pull a sheet of hot plastic over a 
cotton covered form. It took time, and 
mpressions from the cloth sometimes 





© Bell A 
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The patented “ Rocking Chair” method was used to 


hatches were made by manual meth- 





Publisher of “Skyways” tells how Bell Aircraft developed a method for forming plastic 
cabin tops for military fighters that eliminates surface defects and improves visibility. 


~, 


wo a 


apperees in the canopy, impairing 
clear vision. 

“One day it was discovered that if 
there was controlled, constant move- 
ment between the plastic sheet and 
the mold form, many of these defects 
could be eliminated. 

“Utilizing this principle, Bell Air- 
craft engineers invented, and patented, 
a stretch-forming machine which keeps 
the hot rubbery thermoplastic in con- 
stant motion—rocking the form until 
the sheet of material has reached its 
proper contour and cooled to its final 
shape. 

“This ingenious mechanical ‘rock- 
ing chair’ turns out plastic cabin tops 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL...EAST COAST, INC. 


LL Yor, 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


es © ee, 
form the plastic cabin tops on these P-63 Kingcobras, 
shown here as they are being prepared for fly-away delivery to Russia over the Northern Route. 


Airacobra ( P-39) and Kingcobra ( P-63 ) 
Airacomet — America’s First Jet Propelled Plane 


agen - 


which are not only accurate in form 
but also of greatly improved optic 
quality. By the patented Bell Aircraft 
method a finished clear top comes off 
the ‘stretcher’ every seven minutes and 
two girls are the sole operators. 

“They say that necessity is the 
mother of invention. During this war, 
Bell engineers have developed many 
other time and labor-saving ideas 
which, like the patented ‘rocking 
chair’ have helped advance aeronaut- 
ical science by decades, making pos- 
sible improved manufacturing meth- 
ods not only for war but for peace- 
time production as well.” 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory * 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Fighters 

The Bell Helicopter 


ORONANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vt. 


Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Marietta, Ga. 
B-29 Boeing Designed Superfortress 
















ak Air Express Gains 
3 Days, Saves *4,150 






Amant in California faces a shut-down for want of critical equipment made in 
. New Jersey. Figuring a loss of $1,500 for every day his plant is idle, the president 
picks up a phone and orders the equipment sent Air ress, even though the 
shipment is sizeable. (When time means money, Air Express pays—always!) 


iy a, — 





WOULDN'T YOU pay more to save a whole lot 
more? That’s why thousands of manufac- 
turers use Air Express as a matter of routine. 
Heavy or light, large or small, if shipment 
fits in a plane, it can go Air Express. 


coast delivery is made overnight — rather 
than in 3 or more days by other means. 
Air Express cost, by the way, includes 
special pick-up and delivery. 


Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed 


25 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute—with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U.S. cities and principal towns. (Often 
same-day delivery between airport towns and cities.) Direct service to scores of foreign 
countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 
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GETS THERE FIRST 


WriteT for“ Quizzical Quizz”’,a book- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
solve many a shipping a. Railway 
Express Agency, Air ress Division, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of ‘he United States 





Web Litter Suspension 
Aids Flying Ambulances 


A new method of litter suspension 
devised by Fairchild engineers to make 
the C-82 Packet an efficient ambulance 
plane as well as cargo carrier now is 
being used as well in the Army’s C-46- 
Commando, C-47 Skytrain and C-54 Sky- 
master. 

The new method employs flexible, cloth- 
webbing straps suspended from the ceiling | 
and hooked to cargo tie-down fittings in 
the floor in place of the rigid metal sup- 
ports formerly used. The result is a 
weight saving of more than three pounds 
per litter and a considerable space saving 
both when the equipment is in use and 
when it is stowed. 

Other advantages claimed for strap sus- 
pension are that it permits loading of each 
tier from the top down, that nearly all 
metal has been eliminated and with it the 
danger of a soldier hurting himself by 
striking a hard surface, and that the straps 
absorb some of the shocks. Strap suspen- 
sion equipment can be set up ready for 
use in less than two minutes and is much 
cheaper to produce than metal supports. 

In the Packet, there are provisions for 
34 strap-supported litters. At regular in- 
tervals within the length of the web straps 
are loops into which the litter handles 
fasten and a clamp attachment to tighten 
the loop around the handle. All of the 
litters extend out from the walls of the 
cargo compartment and are held in place 
against the walls by wall brackets which 
are the same distance from the floor as 
the corresponding loops in the straps. The 
entire installation is permanent with the 
plane, and when not in use the straps can 
be unhooked from the floor and rolled up 
into stowage bags on the ceiling near the 
upper support. 





Packet Ambulance—S'owr here 
is the new 


Fairchild method of strap suspension of litters 

installed in the C-82 Packet. There are five 

litters in a tier. Straps weigh less than 

half as much as metal supports and can be 

rolled up into ceiling stowage bags when 
not in use. 
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OFFICIAL U. S. A. A. F. PHOTOGRAPH, INDIA-CHINA DIVISION, AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND 


Teaching Natives New Tricks 


This sergeant’s job in India is to secure cargo 
in Army Transport planes. He uses Evans Sky 
Loader equipment, which is so simple in opera- 
tion that he easily teaches its application to inex- 
perienced natives. 


To every fighting front cargo planes equipped with 
Evans Sky Loader carry vital war supplies . . . 
carry them safely and undamaged and, regardless 
of size or weight, without risk to the plane. In 
the picture a truck chassis is being secured with 


Evans rods and beams. 


Since 1915, Evans engineers have specialized in 
loading equipment for all types of transportation 
on land and air. They look ahead confidently to 
new developments in these cargo carriers of the 
sky and will be ready when peace comes to supply 


effective tie-down equipment, Sky seats and other 
Sky products for gliders and powered planes of 
every size and shape. 


The services of Evans loading engineers are always 
available to airplane manufacturers and airline 
operators in the solution of loading problems. 


* + * 
Vision te Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Creates New Industries Today 
PRESIDENT 


SKY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COM PANY 


DETROIT 27, MICHIGAN 


Beans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts + Tank and Automotive Heating 

and Ventilating Equipment « Evansir Water Heaters « Aircraft Engine Mounts « 

Airplane Landing Gear Beams ¢ [Battery Separators «+ Prefabricated Houses + 

Plywood « Skyloader » Utility Loader ¢ Auto-Loader « Auto-Railer + Auto-Stop « 
Stampings « Evanair Domestic Heating Equipment 
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Primary Training Plane 
Disposal by Government 


Urged by ATS Directors 


The Aeronautical Training Society at 
its annual directors’ meeting recently in 
‘Los Angeles went on record favoring 
Government of surplus primary 

planes regular trade 
with the Government providing 
for —v sale of such equipment in lot 


A second recommendation urged the 
Gavernment ‘to ou cdl privately owned 
operated ground and technical schools 
to jaaive surplus planes for instruction 
purposes on a nominal rental fee basis. 
An initial draft cove standards of 
Aeronautical 
was studied by 


final draft is ex- 


‘ 


Aeronautics, and Maj. = C. Moseley, Cal- 
Aero Technical Institu 
The directors also eee con- 
tinuation of the ATS wartime training 
policies, foregoing bmg action at the pres- 
= on modifying the group’s charter pro- 
ns, 


High School Aviation Fund 


The Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 
funds available to help finance 

a program of flight ee for high 
school. aviation students, The flight ex- 


» 


perience will be on a co-operative basis 
with the student paying part of the cost. 





Lightplane Priority Procedures 
Set Up by WPB’s Air Division 


HE War Production Board’s Aircraft 

Division has established procedures for 
obtaining priorities on new lightplanes 
whenever any shall be manufactured. 
All persons interested in purchasing a 
light plane should file Form WPB-1319 
with the Aircraft Division making clear 
the type plane desired and the use to 
which it will be put. 

“This does not mean you can expect 
delivery within 30 or 60 days,” however 
officials warned. If all persons who want 
to buy a nlane file the form with WPB, it 
will give the Aircraft Division an accurate 
picture of the demand and of the number 
of lightplanes needed for essential uses. 
The forms will be screened and rated 
according to the degree of essentiality. At 
such time as facilities are available for the 
manufacture of lightplanes, WPB officials 
will have a record of how many of each 
type plane will fill an essential need and 





priority will be given to those who have 
filed purchase requests. 

It is believed that it may be possible 
at some time to tie in this production for 
essential civilian needs with WPB’s spot 
authorization procedure which permits 
limited production for civilian uses in 
plants whose facilities are not being com- 
pletely used in war production in areas 
where manpower is available or in plants 
with a 30 to 60 day gap between war 
contracts where it is considered imprac- 
tical to release manpower. 

Officials pointed out that in cases of 
extremely critical necessity, it might be 
possible to obtain light aircraft more 
rapidly. Some of the uses for light air- 
craft considered most essential by the 
Aircraft Division are forest fire fighting, 
crop dusting and travel by executives 
connected with war production. 


Flight Training at Key West Coast Cities 
Stull Hard Hit Despite Relaxing of Rules 


PRIVATE FLYERS and operators are 

threading their way through the new 
regulations for civil aircraft as issued by 
the Western Defense Command. There 
is some improvement, but flight training 
provisions under the proclamation are 
disappointing to many. 

Through restricting areas around the 
coast’s key cities, San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland and Seattle, op- 
erators in the big centers are hardest hit. 











Girls Take to Air—The Alabama tn. 

stitute of Aero- 
nautics Flight School for Young Women at 
Tuscaloosa is in full swing, with a second 
class to open April 2. Oliver L. Parks, 
president, makes clear that the girls will be 
taught the “wisdom of flight," But training 
will not be offered girls for advanced com- 
mercial pilot ratings which might place 
them in competition with returning veterans. 
Shown here is the school and its 250-acre 
flying field. The girls in the lower photo 
are studying an instrument panel in one of 
the laboratories. 
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A proposal to the Defense Command for 
use of auxiliary fields outside the re- 
stricted areas, whereby flight instructors 
would fly training planes to the auxiliary 
fields in the morning and return at night, 
carrying out training during the day, was 
turned down. 

As it now stands, the following fields 
within California’s Western Restricted 
Flying Zone may carry out point-to-point 
flying when in the interest of the war 
effort but may not conduct civil flight 
training: Belmont; Buena Park; Lock- 
heed Air Terminal; Central Airport, 
Compton; Compton Airport, Compton; 
Sherman Field, Concord; Culver City Air- 
port; Fullerton Municipal, Fullerton; 
Grand Central Air ‘lerminal. Glendale; 
Vail Field, Los Angeles; San Carlos Air- 
port; Gibbs Field and La Pressa in San 
Diego; and San Mateo. 


The following within the restricted fiy- 
ing zone, but outside the restricted areas 
for flight training as outlined by the 
Defense Command, may conduct training 
as well as point-to-point flying: Alham- 
bra; Brawley; Carmel Valley, Carmel; 
Patrick Field, Chico; Corcoran; Corning; 
Imperial County Aijirport, El Centro; 
Chandler Field and Furlong Field, Fresno; 
Monrovia; Henderson Field, Ojai; Brackett 
and Pomona Fields, Pomona; Arlington 
and Riverside Fields, Riverside; Rose- 
mead; San Bernardino and Tri City Air- 
ports, San Bernardino; San Fernando; 
Reid-Hillview, San Jose; Hancock Field, 
Santa Maria; Santa Paula; Santa Susana. 

The lines of demarcation around the 
cities in several instances has the net 
result’ of permitting one field to advertise 
for flight training while another field in 
the same close proximity cannot conduct 
such operations. Despite such inequali- 
ties, there still is some hope that the 
Army will further ease its rulings, once 
they are convinced pilots and operators 
are co-operating under the new ruling and 
not taking advantage of the slight re- 
laxation. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
for EXPERIENCED FLYERS 





SOUTHEASTERN AIR SERVICE WILL HELP YOU 
SET UP YOUR OWN AIRPARK OPERATION 


in the Carolinas and Georgia 


The Associate Base Plan of Southeastern Air Service is 
@ cooperative arrangement under which Southeastern 
extends an opportunity to local independent operators 
for conducting their individual operations in affiliation 
with the company. Agreements are made with qualified 
operators so they may enjoy the advantage accruing 
from the cooperative organization and from their access 
to the experience, service and facilities of Southeastern 
Air Service. They are enabled thereby to offer local 
customers the same high standards of instruction, sales, 
service and maintenance which Southeastern itself offers. 
Financing and insurance are available at lower cost than 





would be available to an operator going into business 
on his own. 


A number of these Associate Bases have been estab- 
lished in the Carolinas and Georgia. There are still sev- 
eral localities open for alert airmen who wish to get into 
business in this territory. 

Southeastern is distributor for the lines of airplanes 
you will want to sell. These will be available to you as 
an Associate Base Operator. 

= -2 °s 


Write now for details of the Associate Base Plan. 


SOUTHEASTERN 


IR SERVICE, Inc. 


Executive Offices: Healey Building (P. O. Box 4116) Atlanta 2, Ga 
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Takeoff Channels or Special Fields 
May Be Advisable for Helicopters 


REGULATIONS for sr Charles ton 


ciety at Bridgeport, Stanton as- 
serted that up to the present “no specific 
airworthiness Be co vat have been pre- 
scribed for such rota wing aircraft as 
have been man 
_. He said that requirements for 
_ helicopters have discussed at meet- 


Di- 


ter manufacturers, and that final draft of 
recommendations for these re- 

is being drawn up for pre- 
sentation to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
“Like other aircraft, helicopters will be 


ing steady flight at vie Sees ot 
any center o 
the ran position, speed and power within 


With wl yy to traffic regulations, Stan- 
“we might weigh properly the 
silty of the helicopter to crawl along 
at slow speed urider the lowest ceilings, 
and the helicopter must not be kept out 
of operation by restrictive rules in 
» weather which may ground other types 
” of aircraft, but in which the flying wind- 
mill can operate safely.” 

“On the other hand, this slow, and low 
flying helicopter must not present a col- 
lision hazard to aircraft in the process 
of instrument approach or takeoff, both 
of which will be made safely in the very 
near future thanks to many new radio 
developments. 

“The answer may come in approaches 
and takeoffs through channels or at spe- 
cific fields . . . We must also consider 
the probability that heicopters may not 
be greatly interested in airports as we 
know them now, unless they are larger 
models on scheduled feeder lines, or other 
commercial runs.” 

Stanton said that the CAA now has 
only one helicopter pilot on its staff. He 
is Lynn Probst, who recently completed 
training at the Coast Guard Station, Floyd 
Bennet Field. He said CAA has obtained 
a helicopter from the Coast Guard and 
that Probst will conduct further experi- 
ments and train additional CAA pilots at 
Washington National Airport. 
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Specifications of ‘Chum’ 


Specifications of the new Aeronca 
two-place, two-control, spinproof, 
low-wing “Chum,” which made its 
debut in the March 1 American 
Aviation, are: 

Wing Span—29 ft. 

Wing Area—140 sq. ft. 

Wing Loading—9.3 lbs. per sq. ft. 
Power Plant—75 hp. 

Gross Weight—1300 Ibs. 
Weight Empty—710 Ibs. 

Useful Load—590 Ibs. 

Fuel Capacity—23 gals. 
Cruising Range—470 miles 

Ton Speed—120 mph. 

Cruising Speed—108 mph. 
Landing Speed—5S0 mph. 

Rate of Climb—650 ft. per min. 
Baggage Capacity—70 Ibs. 











Aircraft Cables Used 
By Northrop to Help 
Crippled War Veterans 


Branching out from the aeronautical 
field, Northrop Aircraft Inc. has yo 
a new efficient and inexpensive method 
of actuating the hooks which replace the 
lost hands of disabled service men, and 
already has delivered 2000 of these devices 
to the Army and 500 to the Navy. 

The Northrop Control replaces the 
leather or rawhide thongs running 
leather or brass oy of the old- 
style control with a stainless steel flexible 
aircraft cable in a stainless steel] flexible 
housing. The new unit transmits 80 per 
cent of the applied force delivered by the 
opposite shoulder as against about 20 per 
cent for previous types. 

In addition to the new control, Northrop 
engineers are working on a new wrist 
joint permitting direct rotary control of 
the amputee’s hook; light plastic sockets 
that would reduce the time of individual 
fittings; an improved elbow joint for up- 
per arm amputees; a durable, sanitary 
unit in: plastics and light metal to replace 
existing leather, wood, steel and bronze 
artificial arms; and a method for using 
body motions other than the shoulder to 
operate the artificial] limb. 

All improvements which result from 
Project 17, as the development program 
is called, will be turned over to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Johnson Plane Gets CAA Tests 


The three-place Johnson Rocket 185 has 
been successfully test-flown and is now 
undergoing Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration flight tests preparatory to being 
certificated, Rocket Aircraft Sales Co., 
national] distributors, announced recently. 
At the same time the company stated that 
contracts are being made with war plants 
now manufacturing parts for war planes 
to produce parts for the Rocket as soon 
as the war program ends, and that the 
company is constructing another addition 
to its assembly building so as to be ready 
to go into production as soon as the War 
Production Board permits. 
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The C-97 Boeing cargo plane that crossed” 
the continent in six hours forecasts a new “~~ 
kind of air travel. For this plane will be 
known as the “Boeing Stratocruiser” in a 
commercial postwar model, flying its faster, ~ 
smoother course in the sub-stratosphere. 
Pressurized cabins make such flight possi- 
— ble—AiResearch’s job has been to develop . 
the cabin-pressure controls. 0 oe rs «= 
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gram First, “weather” had to be created: air conditions Next, countiess hours in the “Stratolab”—the giant 
Gov- in all parts of the globe and thousands of feet vacuum chamber built for research on high-alti- 
above it were manufactured to order. Then, in tude flying. Here, in pressures as low as those 
temperatures as low as minus 90°F, the reactions found at 65,000 feet above sea level, the problems 
of crew and equipment could be studied through of comfort-protecting airplane cabins dur. 
. each step of engineering the controls. ing substratosphere flight were solved. 
5 has 
now 
inis- Yes, there’s a new kind of air travel coming! And AiResearch is helping to 
veing create it now with research, engineering and precision manufacture. AiResearch 
Co. Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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- Douglas Designs Hangar and Shop for DC-7 


Building, Together With Overhaul and Other Facilities, Will 
Cost $373,220; Alternate Plan Drawn Up for DC-4s 





By Sypney CARTER 
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DC-7 TYPE: 


Building Installations 
Electrical 


Office and Cafeteria Equipment 
Automotive Equipment 


MEE URab nds vn6s0 000) 4sdsanNbeees 
ee are 
Contingency 10% ....... 
Grand Total ........... 
DC-4 TYPE: 


Building complete with wiring, plumbing 
Equipment as in DC-7 type 


Sub-Total 





Estimated Cost Breakdown of Douglas Service Hangars 
(Based on prices in average normal times) 
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. $163,511 


6,000 





$207,911 


15,700 























walls will be of brick with large areas of 
steel window sash to provide maximum 
daylight. At the top. side walls are of 
corrugated iron. Hangar doors are of the 
side rolling type, and are opened and 


closed by means of manually-operated 
cranks, The hangar has a clear ceiling 
height of 35 feet which slopes up to 0 
feet in the bay adjacent to the doors to 
provide clearance for the rudder and ver- 





DC7 Housing Project— his is side elevation of the new hangar unit for maintenance of DC-7 transports designed by Douglas 


Aircraft. 


into the rear lean-to, and the roof slanted from 35 to 50 ft. near the doors to accommodate the rudder and vertical stabilizer. 
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unit will house two DC-4 airliners. 





The new unit is tailor-made for the DC-7 with provision being made for the nose to extend 


The same 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR VALVE 


BY GENERAL CONTROLS 


A new electric motor-operated, non-current failure shut-off valve, for fuel, hydraulic and 
lubricating oil systems. An exclusive design and development by General Controls. 
Light Weight * Compact Size * Tight Shut-Off * High Flows 
With Low Pressure Drop © Low Current Consumption 
Equipped with explosion-proof motor and switch cover, standard Army-Navy or ter- 


minal type electrical connection. I.P.S., AN or AC tube and flange fluid connections 44” 
to 3” furnished. Engineering data will be furnished to authorized users upon request. 


Phone, wire or write factory or contact your nearest factory branch office 








DALLAS © DENVER © DETROIT © PHILADELPHIA © NEW YORK © CLEVELAND 
STON © DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BRANCHES: ATLANTA @ BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ KANSAS 
SAN FRANCISCO @ 


53 2m 
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Artists conception of the new hangar and maintenance unit designed 

Service Ha 9 by Douglas Aircraft engineers to facilitate servicing and euibeedies 

of its forth-coming DC-7 airliner is shown here. A similar but somewhat smaller structure has 
been designed for the DC-4. 


tical stabilizer. 

An incandescent-type lighting system 
will provide a genera] illumination level 
of approximately 25 foot-candles. A sim- 

le type of hea system utilizing unit 

ters and fuel may be provi 

Proposed equipment for the DC-7 han- 
gar will permit all types of overhauls and 
all normal repair jobs. This includes com- 
plete engine and propeller servicing 
equipment, a small machine shop with 
general purpose tools, sheet metal equip- 
ment, hydraulic testing devices, landing 
gear repair and handling facilities, elec- 
trical test benches, and even portable 
scales for weighing the plane. 

How completely the hangar has been 
tailored for the specific plane is partic- 
ularly evident in the three-view draw- 
ings prepared by Douglas. From these it 
can be seen that the nose extends into the 
lean-to at the rear of the building, while 
the 13-foot hich mezzanine is low enough 
so that the wing-tips pass over it, and it 
can be used as a working platform for tip 
repair and maintenance. 

The alternate hangar for housing one 
DC-4, one DC-6 or two DC-3 planes has a 
similar floor plan to the DC-7 structure, 
but is of reduced size. Its overall dimen- 
sions are 235 feet wide by 120 feet deep, 
and the main hangar floor is 90 feet deep 
with a 175-foot clear span. Floor area of 
the main floor is 28,200 square feet and of 
the mezzanine 7,950 souare feet for a total 
of 36,150 scuare feet. Since equipment re- 
quirements are apvroximately the same 
for the DC-7, DC-6 and DC-4, there 
would be little or no difference between 
the two structures in this respect. 


CAA Lists Engine Rules 


Five arrangements by which two en- 
gines can be used to drive a single pro- 
peller in aircraft of the future are listed 
in Safety Regulation Release No. 169 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Four of the methods are approved as the 
equivalent of a conventional twin-engine 
installation provided prescribed testing 
procedures are followed, but the fifth, in 
which the two engines have a common 
crankcase is listed as non-acceptable. 
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Position Indicator’s 
Limitations to Affect 
Postwar Airline Use 


The Army Air Forces’ new Air Position 
Indicator, described in the March 1 issue 
of American Aviation, is not intended to 
replace the navigator, according to Capt. 
Arthur Wahl, Equipment Laboratory, En- 


‘gineering Division, Air Technical Service 


Command, 

In a paper prepared for the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, Capt. Wah] re- 
vealed further details of the new instru- 
ment and its operation, and-at the same 
time pointed out several limitations that 
will greatly affect its application to post- 
war airline use. 

The primary purpose of the API today, 
he stated, is to be an aid to the navigator, 
to do his job of dead reckoning for him 


‘when his other means become impossible 


as during evasive action, to carry on for 
him over limited periods when he must 
leave his work to do other jobs such as 
operate guns, and to perform other func- 
tions such as keeping account of distance 
traveled between celestial sho's, deter- 
mining winds and aiding in computing 
gasoline consumption and range. The API 
also can be used on long straight flights, 
but is not necessary because of the sim- 
plicity in performing such a task with the 
normal elementary instruments. 
Basically what the API does, he re- 
vealed, is to combine the rotational speed 
of the true airspeed pump with the direc- 
tional signal from the compass and pro- 
duce continuous indication of the air plot 
in latitude and longitude. The navigator 
must properly apply the wind vector, 
which can be determined by any external 
means available, to this air position to 
obtain ground position. In using the API, 
the counters must be set to the proper 
latitude and longitude before take-off. 
Magnetic north variation must be set 
manually a degree at a time as the flight 
progresses so that the compass input ref- 
erence is true north for resolution into 
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Another limitation of the present in- 
strument reported by Capt. Wahl arises 
from the convergence of the meridians of 
longitude, For example, at the equator a 
nautica] mile is one minute of longitude, 
but at 60 degrees latitude it is two min- 
utes of longitude. The comvuter automat- 
ically compensates for this convergence, 
but for mechanical reasons the range of 
operation is to 80 degrees latitude, and 
even in future refinements it is obvious 
that the system must break down some- 
where because near the poles the longi- 
tude counter would approach an infinite 
speed of rotation. Translated into terms 
of prospective airline use, this report 
would seem to indicate that the place 
where the API would definitely not func- 
tion is on transpolar routes, and yet it 
would be on such routes that it would be 
of the greatest value because of the diffi- 
culty of establishing and maintaining ra- 
dio ranges and other navigational aids in 
the arctic and antarctic wastes. 

Another point stressed by Capt. Wahl 
which undoubtedly will affect its airline 
use is the fact that the API not only re- 
quires proper installation and calibration 
before it can give satisfactory results, but 
also requires considerable care, attention 
and knowledge of how to operate it on 
the part of the navigator before it does 
give satisfactory results. He states that it 
can never be classed among the elemen- 
tary instruments which require no atten- 
tion on the part of the operator and need 
only be glanced at from time to time to 
obtain a proper reading. Whether its use- 
fulness on a commercial air route would 
warrant the expense and time involved in 
training of navigators in its use is still 
another problem which must be worked 
out before any definite conclusions as to 
the postwar commercial utility of the API 
can be formed. 








Drain Pan on Stilts— 
This elevated drain pan devised by airport 
employes of The Glenn L. Martin Co. ex- 
tends under the entire nacelle permitting 
mechanics to work on any part of the engine 
with the assurance that all oil will be caught. 
The engine height of the pan eliminates 
splashing, while a petcock permits wheeling 
the drainpan over a stationary drum rather 
than always having to heve a drum under 
the drainpan. 
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Long recognized as the Navy's fastest air- 
plane, Vought Corsair fighters are daily 
being flown into combat from the decks of 
American and British aircraft carriers. 
“Ruggedness, speed, firepower and range 
combine to make the Corsair more than a 
match for anything the enemy can offer.” 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
OME OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 




















A lithographed cardboard device designed 





Carburetor Float Stand 


A carburetor float stand designed to check 
the float level and needle and seat of aircraft 
float type carbu- 
retors known as 
the AMSCO Model 


Bivd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. It is 
of sheet metal con- 
struction 39 inches 
high. 24 # inches 
wide and 16 inches 
deep, weighs 80 





Ty pounds, and has a 
built-in hand pump to give pressures needed 
ge i + 0 and an aircraft type 
pressure The carburetor mounting 
bracket is Cnietia to facilitate quick level- 
ing of the carburetor. 





Scott Introduces Chemicals 


A complete line of aviation chemicals has 
been introduced by Scott Aviation Corp., 
Lancaster, N. Y. Included are windshield 
cleaner, film remover, brilliant polish, metal 
cleaner and polish, liquid wax, rainproof wax, 
dope rub, aircraft cleaner, motor tune-up, 
gasket shellac, thermo-plastic gasket sealer, 
Gegreaser, and skin cote. 





New Equinment 


Degreasing and Cleaning Unit 

A new Hy-pressure 
ing unit is available from Hydra Lectric 
Corp., which combines portability with a 
hot water-borne grease emulsifying solution 
delivered at high pressure. The unit consists 
of a 24-gallon tank for the concentrated 
cleaning solution, a 34-gallon pre-soak solu- 
tion tank, and a motor driven impeller pump. 
Tt is also manufactured as a self-contained, 
oll-fired machine for use where hot water 
or steam are unavailable. 





Simplified Countersink 


Aero Tool Co., Burbank, Calif., has rede- 
signed and simplified its Micrometer Stop 
Countersink. In 
the new design the 
conventional split 
keeper is elimi- 
nated, and an 
oversize phosphor- 
bronze radia] bear- 
ing has been added 
with a simplified 
puller-nut which 
overcomes the ne- 
cessity of using a 
screwdriver and 
permits removal of 
the cutter by «a 
simple turn of the 
finger tips. Fric- 
tional heat is re- 
duced to a mini- 
mum by the bronze 
bearing. The com- 
pany states that 
these changes have so reduced breakdown of 
the tool that it is now offering a free factory 
reconditioning service, charging only for parts 
used and postage. 























‘*Printing’’ Plane Parts— 
Small parts for Avenger torpedo planes are 
cut out on a converted printing press at the 
Baltimore plant of Eastern Aircraft Division, 


General Motors Corp. Twice as many parts 
per hour are “tna out as with the more 
orthodox blank and die press, and eight to 
ten times as many as with a router. In 
addition, cost of a rule die for the new press 
is only three percent that of a blank and 
pierce die and 10 percent that of a router 
template. Maximum size of parts that can 
be “printed” is one and one-half by two 
inches. 
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Transformer with Detachable Studs 


A transformer with self-aligning, detach- 
able mounting studs is now being produced 
by Electronic Components Co., 423 N. West- 

? ern Ave., Los Ange- 
les. A simple clip 
arrangement, 
stamped from 
heavy gage cadmi- 
um-plated steel 
prevents the stud 
from turning while 
permitting center- 
ing in two direc 
sions. This feature 
allows over % inch 
tolerance in 
mounting dimen- 
sion and is said to 

* eliminate rejects 
due to bad threads, leaks around studs, bent 
or broken studs or changes in length speci- 
fications. The transformer with the new 
mounting is available in 15 standard case 
sizes. 





Portable 30-Watt Amplifier 


Walker-Jimieson, Inc., 311 8. Western Ave. 
Chicago 12, has a new 30-watt, 110-volt, @ 
cycle AC amplifier with three input channels, 
high impedance input, universal output, tone 
control, speaker selector, protected fuse, 
heavy duty components, and handle 
It measures only 17 by 101% by 1944 inches 





Drills with One-Piece Housings 


A new line of drills with one-piece alumi- 
num housings has been announced by The 
Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O. Other fea- 
tures include built-in oilers, 4-bladed rotors, 
hardened and ground cylinders, 4-ball bear- 
ing construction, and precision cut gears and 
gear cages. 


Propeller Pitch Setters 


Two propeller pitch setters which can be 
operated by one man and make it possible 
for the local service operator to straighten 
and repitch propellers in his own shop have 
been announced by Northwest Air Service, 
Boeing Field, Seattle. One is for blades up 
to 9% inches and the other for blades up 
to 12% inches wide. 


Retractible Ventilator 


An improved aircraft cabin ventilator has 
been announced by the Snapvent Co., 1107 
W. Cumberland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. It 

consists of two 

parts and is 
molded of a trans- 
parent plastic ma- 
¢ terial. The setting 
can be rotated for 
either intake of 
fresh air or the 
exhaust of cabin 
air, and it can be 
adjusted for the 
amount of ventila- 
tion desired. The 
ventilator can be 
instantly removed 
to provide a 34 inch 
opening, standard size for gunports on Army 
transports and cargo ships. Present produc- 
tion is limited to military aircraft, but it will 
later be made available for private planes. 
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TO GET A STARS-EYE VIEW 


High up where their Allison engines leave long vapor trails, P-38 Lightnings 
pursue dangerous photographic missions. Stripped of their guns, 
these planes get back with their priceless 
“star’s-eye” view of enemy territory, solely 
through their speed and ability to fly at 
extremely high altitudes. x Reconnaissance 

pilots, like fighter pilots, know 

how dependable Allison 

engines are — how smooth 

—how slim and how saving with fuel. 

They appreciate all the special virtues of 

these engines—virtues that will make them 

equally valuable in the planes you will 

enjoy after the war. x The secret of 

these virtues lies in Allison’s thirty 

years of experience in making 

precise products out of metal. 

And this reputation vital in 

aircraft engines will be 

equally evident in 

the performance 

of any Allison 

product in 

the future. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


POWERED BY ALLISON 
P-38— Lightning 

P-39— Airacobra 

P-40— Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51— Mustang 

P-63 —Kingcobra 

Allison has already furnished more 
than 85,000,000 H.P. for use in 
these planes 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


| ban al 


DIVISION OF 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 











—MANUFACTURING 
PAA Orders 204-Passenger 


Convair Two-Deck Airliners 


Fleet of 15 Model 37 
Six-Engine Planes 
To Go On Sea Runs 


The Consolidated 
Double Bubble— 37 vill hove 


two decks running the length of its 182-ft. 
fuselage. The upper deck will have two 
passenger sections separated by a lounge, 
Pasty asd rest rooms. On the lower deck 
will staterooms, reclining seats and a 


second lounge. 


an estimated 442,764 peemninee annually 
ic, oO 


across the North A perating at 
only 50 per cent capacity. 

Three additional units, likewise oper- 
ating at 50 per cent capacity, will trans- 
-_ 150,106 passengers a year between 

onolulu and California, supplying daily 
round trip service between both Los An- 
geles and San Francisco and Hawaii, ac- 
cording to Pan American estimates. In 
the winter season the three units not re- 
quired on the North Atlantic would be 
available for regular service over trunk 
line routes to Latin America. The 15th 
unit would be held in reserve as a stand- 
by, available for all three services. 

The new airliner, known as Consolidated 
Model 37, is larger than any postwar 
transport yet proposed including the Brit- 
ish Brabazon. It has a wing span of 230 
feet, overal] length of 182 feet and two 
decks throughout the length of the fuse- 
lage. Gross weight is 320,000 pounds, and 
over a 4200 mile range the new clipper 
will carry a 50,000 pound payload made 
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up of 204 passengers and 15,300 pounds of 
baggage, mail and express. The entire 
cabin will be pressurized for operation at 
an altitude of 30,000 feet. 

Power will be supplied by six engines 
of a new type now under development 
mounted on the trailing edge of the wing 
to take full advantage of laminar air flow, 
and driving pusher propellers. Cruising 
speed at range will vary beSween 310 and 
342 miles per hour depending on altitude 
and power output. 

Luxurious interior arrangements for the 
Model 37 have been created by Henry 


Pan American’s Super Clipper— 


rat 
160-ton Model 37 (top) shows how the super- 


Dreyfuss. The upper deck will be divided 
into two passenger sections separated by 
a lounge, rest rooms and pantry. The 
lower deck contains staterooms and re- 
clining seats equipped with radios, in- 
dividu2] reading lights and adjustable 
headrests. In one section there will be 
nine staterooms accommodating two per- 
sons each, and 12 berths. Separate quar- 
ters will be provided for the operating 
crew, and stewards, stewardesses and gal- 
ley attendan‘s will be carried in addition 
to the normal pilots, navigators and radio- 
men. 

The Model 37 will be equipped with a 
thermal anti-icing system developed by 
Consolidated for the B-24 Liberator and 
PBY Catalina. 

Although production cannot be started 
until wartime restrictions are lifted, a 
full scale mock-up of the plane has been 
completed at Fort Worth, and was in- 


artist's conception of the 204-passenger, 


clipper, 15 of which have been ordered by Pan American World Airways, will appear in 

flight. The land-based transport will carry a 50,000 Ib. payload from New York to London in 

about 9 hours. The luxurious appointments of these postwar airliners are evident in this view 

(lower left) of one of the numerous rest rooms. This view [lower right) of one of the two 

lounges of the Model 37 shows the appointments and wood paneling used by Henry Drey- 
fuss industrial designer in creating the ultramodern interiors. 
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Engine quitting, or on fire . . . a leaking 
tank or ruptured gas line . . . landing 
gear jammed and a tricky belly landing 
to be attempted. They all mean trouble, 
and they can mean a disastrous crash 
fire ... that, in seconds, becomes a roar- 
ing inferno like this test fire at the Cardox 
proving grounds. 

In such emergencies, a Cardox Airport 
Fire Truck is high on the list of sights 
welcomed by a pilot as he comes in for 
a landing. Called “Big Boy” at one field, 
“Snorting Bull” at another and “Gar- 
gaptua” at a third, this truck has run 
up an impressive record at major air- 
fields throughout the country in saving 


. 3 co: 


lives and holding equipment damage to 
a minimum. 

Cardox Airport Fire Trucks are engi- 
neered for one specific purpose . . . to 
extinguish crash fires in the shortest 
possible time so that rescue squads can 
get personnel off of the plane. 

Backed by the tremendous extinguish- 
ing capacity of tons of zero-cold liquid 
carbon dioxide and hundreds of gallons 
of foam solution—teamed up as perhaps 
the most effective combination yet devel- 
oped in fighting crash fires—a Cardox 
Airport Fire Truck literally overwhelms 
fires. So fast and effective is its perform- 
ance that rescue of personnel is frequently 
possible in seconds after truck reaches 


scene of crash... even on fires involving 


TINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


hundreds of gallons of running and spilled 


gasoline. 


New Bulletin Gives Full Facts 
Airport authorities facing the problem 
of adequate fire protection for post-war 
operations should get these up-to-the- 
minute facts on Cardox Airport Fire 
Trucks NOW! Includes data on design, 
construction and operation; also typical 
performance records from the Cardox 


Case Book. Ask for Bulletin No. 2735 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING ¢ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in 
New York, Boston, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Atianta, Pittsburgh, Sen Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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spected | spring by wag ay of 
Aviation Writers Association. In addition, 
cent of the initial en- 
and it is 


Lockheed Buys More ., 
Pacific Finance Stock 


Pacific Finance Corporation’s annual re- 
shows that Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Po noe nenaer Ee sgpeabommpamg aD ogy i 
de Cotnecetinnts common stock for 
$400,000, or $16 a share. As of Dec. 31, 
1944, Lockheed owned age ogg of 
pried egy Penner 250,000 
shares outstanding 


The y also revealed the forma- 
tion of Oly "nea dee. Co., with a 


in Los Angeles 
—— negra of International Re- 

Ven 8 for $1,355,000, less $1,080,- 
pea representing the lien of outstanding 
bonds. The liability of the outstanding 
bonds was not assumed but the property 
is held subject to the lien. 





Notes on Model 37 


There will be nearly 25 miles of 

wire in each plane. 
The electrical system could sup- 
ply an — town of 500 persons. 
the average motorist 


been built with the lumber in 
the mock-up. 
ig be gp ig gett pon 
foot higher than ceiling in an 
average home. 
Total power output will be equiv- 
alent to 353 average auto engines. 
family auto can be driven un- 
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Rainbow-Hued Transports of Less Weight 
Seen as Result of New Magnesium Finish 


RRAINBOW-HUED transports one-third 
lighter in weight than present day 
aircraft of comparable size have been 
brought a step closer realization with the 
development of a new permanent protec- 
tive finish for magnesium by N. H. Simp- 
son, chief chemist, and P. R. Cutter, re- 
search chemist, of the Fort Worth Division 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. The 





. : ___Paul Cutter 
Rainbow Protection er 


Simpson, research chemist and chief chemist 
respectively of Consolidated Vultee's Fort 





Worth -Division, i i 

protected with their CVAC. No. | anodic 

finish. Not only does the new finish inhibit 

corrosion and increase abrasion resistance, 

but it can be obtained in any color desired 
without weight penalty. 


plates 


new finish not only has greatly superior 
corrosion resistance, one of the principal 
limiting factors in the present use of 
magnesium, but it provides 100 times bet- 
ter abrasion resistance, and can be ob- 
tained in any color. 

Describing the neW finish in a recent 
paper before the Magnesium Association 
of America, Simpson said that it was a 
modified alkaline anodic process similar to 
the anodizing of aluminum, and that it 
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was placed in production at the Fort 
Worth Division with surprising ease and 
relatively low cost. He further revealed 
that C.V.A.C. No. 1, AC or DC, as the new 
process is known, is now being used to 
finish magnesium dorsal fins, wing trailing 
edges, instrument panels and many other 
parts on the B-32 Dominator. The AC or 
DC designates the type of electrical cur- 
rent used, 

At present all alloys of magnesium used 
in the form of sheet, extruded or forged 
parts are being anodized simultaneously. 
Castings, however, are treated separately, 
and are generally processed at a slightly 
lower temperature. 


New Horizons Opened 


The horizons opened by the new finish 
are readily apparent. The high strength 
weight ratio, rigidity and dampening effect 
on vibration of magnesium have made its 
use a must in the skyliners of the future, 
but prior to the advent of the Convair 
process, the weight of the coatings re- 
quired to protect it against corrosion and 
abrasion has more than offset these ad- 
vantages and limited its usefulness. Mag- 
nesium alloy sheet, for example, has been 
used with success on experimental aircraft 
of stressed skin design, but because of the 
difficulty in protecting it from corrosion, 
has not been used in production military 
aircraft of this type. 

Consolidated engineers already are pre- 
dicting that as a result of the new 
magnesium will be used for household 
furniture, electric and gas cooling boxes 
and similar products in the postwar pe- 
riod. This in turn would suggest that its 
aircraft applications will not be limited to 
the actual construction of lighter weight 
airframes, but that it will play an impor- 
tant part ‘in the development of new cabin 
appointments that will bring greater com- 
fort and luxury to the postwar air traveler. 

The developers and Convair, on behalf 
of the war effort, have given the process 
to the entire industry and to Allied na- 


tions. 
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It’s practically made-to-order for me by Aeronca. This book 
shows me how to run my own airport. When I’ve completed 
all my missions for Uncle Sam, I'll grow up with the newest 
postwar industry. With energy, ability, and a very little cash 
outlay any man can take advantage of Aeronca’s help and 
knowledge. 






























ERONCA 


SALES & SERVICE 





ERONCA 


SALES & SERVICE 





Here’s how it’s done: Aeronca has the 


whole thing worked out to the last de- Here’s the result: Getting started’s the main thing. The sky’s 
tail, based on 16 years of leadership in the limit! And there’s money in every angle—plane sales, 
the personal plane field! Selling planes in flying instructions, sale of gasoline and oil, plane rentals, 
is only part of it. Just a barn and a storage, accessories, sightseeing flights, and charter flights. 
hayfield are enough to start with. Use the coupon and get the whole story! 

















Al Bennett, Director of Sales, 
Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 


Send me your valuable booklets: 
(check) 


AMERICA'S PERSONAL PLANE 


ERONCA | = 


has an important message for air-minded people 


Address 
City and State AA-315 


“How to Make Small Airports Pay with ,Aeronca” 
“Why You should be an Aeronca Dealer 


I enclose 10c for each booklet. 
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Lapdnandbehidhventapdingnen 


for finest 
PERformance! 


All Macwhyte aircraft products 
are made in conformance with 
A-N specifications. 
“Safe-Lock”’ Terminals 
-..in eye end, turnbuckle end, 
stud end, fork end, ball, ball and 
shank, and many others. 


Aircraft Slings 

+». custom-built for your work. 
Cable assembly, standard wire 
rope, and braided slings. 


Tie-Rods 


.».for internal and external brac- 
ing. Streamline, square, round. 


“Hi-Fatigue”’ Cables 
in 1x19, 7x7, and 7 x 19 con- 
structions, 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2953 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


Manufacturers of MACWHYTE 
“Hi-Fatigue”’ Aircraft Cablés—“Safe- 
Lock” Cable Terminals— Aircraft 
Tie-Rods—Braided Wire Rope Slings 
—and Wire Rope for all requirements. 





MACWHYTE 
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AIRCRAFT CABLES 
AND ASSEMBLIES 


PREformed 





NO. 771-A 








Troxell Ward 


The engineering laboratory at The 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, has 
been reorganized to place increased 
emphasis on aircraft research and de- 
velopment. Roger Ward, until recent- 
ly foreign field service supervisor in 
England, and before that assistant to 
the vice-president manufacturing, has 
been named chief of laboratories, and 
Willard Troxell, formerly materials 
control engineer, has been appointed 
his assistant with specific respon- 
sibility for technical research and de- 
velopment. Under the integration the 
structural plastics laboratory and ma- 
terials control, formerly organized as 
separate groups, have already been 
transferred to laboratory jurisdiction 
with other departments to follow. 

H. M. Horner, president, United Air- 
craft Corp., has been elected chair- 
man, and J. Cariton Ward, Jr., presi- 
dent Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co., 
vice-chairman of a newly formed 
Surplus Advisory Committee for the 
Eastern Region of the Aircraft Manu- 
facturers Council of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

R. H. Wendt, vice-president in 
charge of engineering for Taylorcraft 
Aviation Corp., has been elected a 
member of the National Aircraft 
Standards Committee of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 

Walter K. Balch, former director of 
technical training and maintenance 


for the Ryan School of Aeronautics, 
has been appointed plane service 
manager and head of the flight service 
organization of Ryan Aeronautical Co., 
San Diego. 


Robert H. Renner, formerly budget 





Wendt 
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Taylor 


Horner 


officer and assistant to the vice-prei- 
dent of Bell Aircraft Corp., has bem 
named divisional comptroller @ 
Aireon Manufacturing Corp., Kans 
City, Kan. 

H. Ward Groom, previously supe 
intendent of receiving inspection, hs 
been named assistant chief inspectz 
of the Allison Division of Gener 
Motors Corp. He is succeeded 
Carl V. Garrett, with General Moton 
for 18 years. Raymond A. Wise ha 
been named superintendent of jf 
engine inspection, and William ¢@ 
Shepherd superintendent of inspectim 
on reciprocating engine parts. 


J. Fred Dunn, formerly assistant 
comptroller, has been elected comp 
troller of Ryan Aeronautical Co., Sa 
Diego, succeeding James C. Noakes, 
who has resigned to organize his own 
accounting and tax consultant firm 
William Hoffman has been appointei 
assistant to the comptroller, and Joh 
B. Hill has been elected assistant 
secretary. 

Donald S. Sprague, since 1936 ma» 
ager of the customer service depart 
ment of all Douglas plants, and a 
the Douglas foreign field service divi- 
sion, has joined Turco Products, Ine, 
Los Angeles, as head of its aviation 
department. 

Irving H. Taylor, assistant to th 
president and eastern representative 
of Douglas Aircraft Co. has bee 
elected chairman of the Export Com 
mittee of the Aeronautical Chambe 
of Commerce. Joseph M. Barr, ma 
ager, export department, Pratt & 
Whitney Division, United Aircraft 
Corp., was named vice-chairman. 
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“COMPLETE” 


is the word 


for Doak! 





When aircraft parts or assemblies are 
turned over to Doak for manufacture, 
the entire production job is done right 
here. For the Doak plant is a com- 
plete, self-contained metal-working 
factory with all necessary processing 
departments. A “plus factor” at Doak 
is the long background of our key 
personnel in aviation...all of whom 
have at least 15 years experience in 








aircraft production. The result of 
these specialized facilities and “know- 
how” has been a source of keen 
satisfaction to the prime contractors 
we serve in the maintenance of vol- 
ume quality-production on schedule 
and in the development of many cost- 
cutting production short cuts. Doak 
Aircraft Company, Inc. Torrance, 
California. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES 
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Shooting Star 


(Continued from page 21) 


through a compressor into a combustion 
chamber where it is heated and expanded 
by a burning fuel similar to ordinary 
kerosene. The hot gas then passes 
through a turbine and out through a 








Clarence L. Johnson 


huge nozzle in the aft fuselage to propel 
the plane. 

The Army Air Forces report that the 
P-80 is remarkably simple to build, serv- 
ice, repair and fly. Typical of the ease 
of maintenance is the fact that the en- 
gine can be replaced completely within 
15 minutes as compared to the eight or 
re change 


In July, 1943, the 
Air Technical Service Command pre- 

sented Lockheed with a British jet engine 
and requested that a suitable re ~ med 
be built around it. Clarence L. Johnson, 
Lockheed’s chief research engineer, as- 
sisted by Army engineers, set to work 
on the plans, and in 143 days the first 
airplane had been designed, constructed 
and flown. Subsequently the G-E en- 
-_ dane adopted in elase of the British 


6286 Planes Produced 
In Month But Output 


Is 3% Below Schedule 


The War Production Board has an- 
nounced that 6286 planes were accepted 
during February, but aircraft production 
‘was nearly three percent below schedule. 
It was the fourth consecutive month in 
which output failed to meet the goals 
set for it. 

The February Sh gee wanes totaled 71,- 
300,000 pounds in airframe weight, ex- 
clusive of spares. The output included 
2263. bombers, 2873 fighters and naval 
reconnaissance, 604 rts, 207 train- 
ers and 339 pare oammeee and special 


The aay wate of production was nine 
percent ahead of that of January. The 
over-all schedule for March calls for 

7 planes, compared with the 6454 called 
rad in February. 
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Thrust Power of Lockheed P-80 
Described by Company Engineer 


By Hatt Hrpsarp 
(Chief Engineer, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.) 


i THE YEARS following the last war 
the airplane, automobile, radio and mo- 
tion picture became commonly accepted 
parts of our daily life. There will be 
new facets to our lives in the period 
following this war and one of the most 
important developments, as far as trans- 
portation is concerned, will be the intro- 
duction of jet propelled aircraft. 
Hitherto unheard of speeds will be 
common in large jet propelled transports 
10 or maybe 15 years from now and 
every capital on the globe will find itself 


‘within one day’s flying time of every 


other ; 
x24 evelopment that promises such 
adical change in our concepts of space 
aa time is deserving of thorough study. 





FORCES J AT ALL POINTS ON 
” SPHERE'S INNER SURFACE. 





The following material is intended to 
supply the answers to some commonly 
asked questions on the subject of jet pro- 
pulsion and to straighten out a few gen- 
eral misconceptions. 

Perhaps the most common misconcep- 





EXPANDING GASES IN COMBUSTION CHAMBER FLOW 
THROUGH TURBINE TO EXHAUST. PRESSURES ON ENGINE 
af WALLS CANCEL. EXHAUST PRESSURE IS ZERO — LEAVING 
baa POSITIVE FORWARD PRESSURE PROVIDING THRUST. _ 
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tion concerning the principle of jet pr. 
pulsion is the idea that forward thr 
is obtained by the rush of hot gases from 
the jet pushing against a cushion of ai 
This is not true. 

I think the simplest way to visualix 
the theory of jet propulsion is this: Let; 
suppose we have a metal sphere fill 
with common illuminating gas. By meay 
of a sparkplug we ignite the gas. Th 
result is an explosion with tremendoy 
pressure exerted equally against all point 
on the sphere. But because the pressun 
is equal at all points on the sphere, th 
sphere itself will not move as a resuli 
of the explosion. The pressure on om 
side of the sphere is cancelled out 
opposite pressure on the other side. 

Now let’s make a hole in the spher 
and repeat the same performance. Ther 
will be pressure at all points on th 








NO PRESSURE CREATED AT A. 
SPHERE MOVES TOWARD UN- 


CANCELLED PRESSURE AT B. 





sphere’s interior surface except at th 
hole, where the gases will have nothing 
to press on and will escape. Thus you 
have all of the forces created cancelled 
as before, except those acting on 

surface of the sphere directly opposil 
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¥ HEN you make over two hundred mail 

pick-ups a day in cities spread over 6 

states, you figure plane capacity down to the 

last ounce. With air mail traffic so tremen- 

dously increased, every ounce saved on All 

American Pick-Up planes enables us to carry 

. two or more additional air mail letters, many 

vital to the war effort. That adds up to a lot 

of mail a year . . . and a good deal more service 
to the public.” 


President Basley (right) checks the loading 
at terminal of an air mail pick-up plane. 





BOOTS NUTS SAVE UP TO 60 LBS. PER PLANE 


@ Lighter, all-metal Boots are tougher, 
safer. 


@ Wartime standard fastenings on every 
type of military aircraft. 





Bie Onin. 


weakening their self-locking grip. 
@ They'll “outlast the plane”. 
. @ Approved by every government avia- 
tion agency. 
@ Post-war standard fastenings on all 
Motion Picture—“Ali Work And No Play”— 


commercial ships. 
16 mm. sound—30 minutes. Write for informe- 
@ Can be used again and again, without _tion. 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. 
Representatives in New York Chicago * Detroit los Angeles * Toronto + Montreal + Vancouver 





S COUNT on the AIR MAIL PICK-UP LINES” 


Says HALSEY R. BAZLEY 


















BOOTS STEEL ANCHOR NUT 


(W2S #8-32)— The comparable fibre-type nut 
is more than 2Y2 times as heavy as this 
Beots all-metal nut. 





Send for Free Weight-Saving Booklet 


Actual weights of over 250 different 
self-locking nuts used in aircraft, com- 
prehensively reviewed for the conven- 
rence of aircraft designers, engineers, 
> age and maintenance personnel. 
Copy will be sent you, free, on request. 








FOR INVESTORS 
IN AVIATION 





Complete Service 
on Any 
Airline 


or 
Aircraft Security 


ANALYSIS & RESEARCH 
QUOTATIONS 
UNDERWRITING 
BROKERAGE 





Forty-five Years of | 
Stock Exchange Experience 











Sulzbacher,. Granger & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Important Exchanges 


111 Broadway New York 


Telephone REctor 2-3900 














WE CAN'T STRETCH 
STEEL AND STONE! 


We would if we could! We stand 
a better chance of accommodat- 
ing you if you'll do three things: 
V Make a trip only when you must! 
V Stay only as long as you need! 
V Let us know as far chead as you 
can when yov will arrive and how 
long you'll stay. 


ae Loom 
WML foxinglom 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. and Mag. Dir. 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST.,N. Y. C., 17 
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. Here there is positive 
the one side of the sphere 
where there is no opening. On the other 
side, where the gases are able to escape, 
the pressure is zero. The result is ob- 
vious, the sphere will move in the di- 
rection of the positive pressure—away 
from the opening. 

You see, this is simply a matter of 
internal pressures in the sphere. Nothing 
outside of the sphere has any bearing 
on what happens to the sphere. It works 
as well in a vacuum as in the earths’ at- 
mosphere. This is the principle of jet 
propulsion. 

A jet engine, such as that used in the 
Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star, is really 
very simple. Streamlined ducts in the 
leading edges of the wings lead air to 
the engine where a high-speed fan draws 
the air into the engine at high compres- 
sion. From the compressor the air passes 
into a combustion chamber, where it is 
mixed with fuel injected at high pres- 
sure. A continuous explosion occurs in 
this combustion chamber heating the gases 
to a very high temperature and causing 
them to expand violently. 


Can Only Move Back 


Now we have a condition similar to 
that created in the ere with the open- 
ing on one side. e exploded mixture 
under great pressure can only move in 
one direction, toward the back of the air- 
plane. Thus we have zero pressure 
towards the rear, equal pressures can- 
celled out on the sides and a positive for- 
ward pressure at the front of the com- 
bustion chamber. No valves are needed 
as the new air being piled in by the fan 
prevents air escaping toward the front. 

You will remember from your high 
school physics the formula for determin- 
ing force (F=MA or Force equals Mass 
times Acceleration). This law applies to 
jet propulsion. “F” (the force driving the 
airplane forward) is equal to “M” (the 
mass of the expanding gas) times “A” 
(the acceleration on gas as d ex- 

and passes to the rear). jet 
=, we speak of thrust rather than 
horsepower and the power of an engine is 
expressed in pounds of thrust. 

Once the engine is started no ignition 
system is necessary. A small metal plug 

into the combustion chamber 
Ccelinelt het in the Gset Sow succnde of 
operation. This serves to ignite the mix- 
ture of air and fuel as it is introduced. 
For the initial start sparkplugs are used. 

From the combustion chamber the hot 
gases pass rearward through a gas tur- 
bine. Here is the heart of your jet engine. 
This turbine turns very rapidly under 
the impact of the rapidly expanding 
heated gases. A shaft connects the tur- 
bine to the compressor fan in front of 
the engine supplying the power necessary 
for the intake and compression of the 
air. In effect you are lifting yourself 
by your own boot-straps. 

The real problem in developing jet en- 
i lay in this turbine. Alloys had to 
Be p Sar Masel for the turbine biades that 
could stand the terrific temperatures and 
still rotate at velocities several times 
greater than ai 

i thro 


passing 
are led to open air at the tail of the 
ship through a large pipe. _ 

The basic simplicity of jet engines 
promises rapid production for military 
purposes now that workable engines have 
been developed. Many of the familiar 
problems, cooling, complex electrical sys- 








Gyro Calibrator—Ths bench a 


cilator was de- 
vised in the TWA instrument shops at Kansas 
City to use in calibration of directional 
gyros without tying up the Gyro Pilot Scorsby 
which had become a bottleneck. The new 
machine rotates the gyro about all three 
axes of motion encountered in flight at a 

frequency of six cycles per minute. 





tems and the problems inherent in any 
gear driven mechanism like a propeller, 
are non-existent with jet propelled air- 
craft. For instance, critical tempera- 
tures are encountered in jet engines only 
at the turbine fans and the turbine bear- 
ing. It has been necessary to develop 
special alloys for these parts to withstand 
the heat developed. 


Kerosene Preferable 


For fuel, the Shooting Star’s General 
Electric engine uses kerosene, which is 
preferable to gasoline because it provides 
somewhat more BTU per pound and per 
gallon. Thus the dangers of handling high 
octane gas are eliminated. Absence of a 
propeller removes another hazard, al- 
though the hot gases issuing from the 
tail at about 1200 degrees could be dan- 
gerous. However, these gases cool rap- 
idly and 100 feet behind the airplane only 
a strong blast would be felt. The Shoot- 
ing Star’s engine weighs approximately 
one half what a conventional engine de- 
veloping comparable thrust could be ex- 
pected—an advantage from the weight 
standpoint. 

It is hard to forecast the limits of 
future developments in this field. In my 
opinion jet engines can be used as suc- 
cessfully by large planes as ‘by small. I can 
foresee tremendous increases in transport 
speeds in a matter of a very few years. 
Jet engines remove the barriers formerly 
limiting the top speed of aircraft, and 
we should see airplane speeds passing 
through the compressibility range (ap- 
proximately 725-775 miles per hour at 
sea level) in a relatively short time. 

The basic problems have been pretty 
well worked out. Now we are entering 
a period of development that should be 
at least as spectacular as the development 
period of the airplane in the twenty years 
after the first world war. 
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Republic Aviation Corporation s new postwar amphi » 
ses wi ear 10 is ex ri is 
; a s P 
ian fl e th | R d T h e mental model 


th it. 
Lear-equipped and all tests have been flown with i 


The cabin jis beautifully finished 
and the Lear Radio is mounted 


with the instruments on the pa 


nel 














No matching wits with Messerschmitts, no 
bombing missions fraught with mischance and 
flak, no daring deeds that merit decoration, but 
a significant story in smudged service records. 

With the war under way the AAF picked the 
Jacobs engine for twin-engine trainers to school 
the bomber pilots and bombardiers. 

A pre-war engine, developed during the 
Depression years, the Jacobs had proved itself 
a simple, rugged engine that stood up for long 
periods in all kinds of work and weather, with 
little maintenance. No government money went 
into its development. Ready for production, 
thousands were ordered. 


F OUR years ago, the Jacobs was rated by the 
Army as good for 350 hours of flight time 
between major overhauls—long service shift 
for an engine handled by student pilots, taking 
more take-offs and more time at full throttle 
than engines used in any other ty 

As the flight hours piled up, it was found 
that the Jacobs was good for more than 350 


of flying. 








hours; and the service period was extended 


again and again. Today, the service period of the 
Jacobs is as high as 1,200 hours—equivalent 
to 180,000 air miles of flight, not counting 
taxiing, and ground time. 

Because it delivered more than three times 
the original specified service hours, the Jacobs 
not only speeded up training schedules, 
but also saved the AAF and the taxpayers 


millions of man-hours in shop time and 







maintenance. 

Built to work, built to last . .. the 
Jacobs will mean more in peace than 
in war—when safety and low costs 
are essential to commercial flying. 

The engine also certifies the ability 
of Jacobs to put extraordinary value 
into precision-built mechanisms . . 
stands as a reliable guaranty of value 
on any product that will carry the Jacobs 
name plate. Watch for it, and you won’t go 
wrong! . . . Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company, 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


ACOBS. Potisiown, va 











{ Lightning Start for the 


“Thunderbolt”. with a 
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Rectostarter’ 


For Speedy F Plane Servicing Piso dase are Wired for Service 


TARTING the 2000-horsepower engine that 

powers a Republic P-47 “Thunderbolt”! is 

sure-fire with DC current supplied by a depend- 
able Mallory Rectostarter. 


Mobile, rugged, easy to operate, unaffected by 
variations in the weather, the Rectostarter is 
built to give years of trouble-free service. They 
are built to operate from any 208 and 230 or 460 
volt 3 phase 60 cycle AC source to furnish an 
economical, continuous flow of DC power. Rec- 
tifying action is provided by Mallory magnesium- 
copper sulphide rectifiers. With no moving parts, 
these dry disc rectifiers assure silent operation 
and long life. 


Republic Aviation Corporation—like other air- 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


craft manufacturers and the airlines—finds many 
uses for Mallory Rectostarters. Starting engines 

. - providing power for radio, instruments, lights 
and other equipment in the plane while on the 


ground . . . testing aircraft engines and electrical 
equipment during manufacturing operations. . . 
these jobs are commonplace for the Rectostarter. 
All this and battery charging, too, for it can be 
used to taper charge 12 and 24 volt aircraft bat- 
teries without removing them from the plane... 
wherever the airplane may be on airports wired 
for this service. 


Rectostarters are available in portable or sta- 
tionary units, with one or more DC outlets. See 


your nearest Mallory Distributor for ee 


details. Or write us today. 


—_~ 
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THE STANDARD GUIDE 
‘TO PRIVATE PLANES 


Edited by Lester Ott 
This new annual...to be published in M< y 
...contains everything you want to know 
about flying and buying personal aircraft. 
Order your copy now,*2.00 postpaid. 


AERONAUTICS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATES 
$01 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS: WRITE OR WIRE YOUR RESERVATIONS FOR ADVERTISING SPACE NOW. 








COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. 
MINEOLA, N.Y. 





PRESENTING 


The Cox and Stevens Universal Plotter 
$3.75 Postpaid in U.S.A. 














WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


e 393 WORTH ST. e@ NEW YORK 13, NW. ¥ 


76 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
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__. Back from 
Tells of Jabs at Japs — 


mile tour of the Pacific including bases from 
which B-29s are bombing Japan, P. B. Tayler 
center, vice president and acting gener 


manager of Wright Aeronautical Corp, 

points out to Maj. R. T. Nimmons, left, and 

R. E. Johnson of the Wright company th 
route he traveled. 





Constellation on Fast Hop 


Although making a performance te 
flight and not trying for a record, th 
Lockheed Constellation, which will & 
operated over the Africa-Orient run 
Pan American World Airways for the A 
Transport Command, flew the 2500-mik 
route from Burbank, Cal., to Miami w 
Tallahassee non-stop in eight hours an 
43 minutes. 


$1,000,000 Bonfire 

Planes which were no longer neede 
because of closing of Alberta flyin 
schools, having been declared no longe 
useful as military aircraft and not adap 
table to civilian uses, were burned re 
cently at a repair depot, Calgary, in whal 
one newspaper termed a $1,000,000 bonfin 
according to the Canadian Press. The 
were mostly Oxford trainers and Avr 
Anson bombers. 


Jato on ‘Flying Hospitals’ 

The PB2Y-3 Coronado has been mod- 
fied into a rescue and hospital ship wit 
the addition of jet-assist take-off unit 
and new 1,200 hp. Pratt & Whitney & 
gines. The new version, which is nov 
coming off the production line, is desif- 
nated PB2Y-5H by the Navy. 


Ball Wins Bronze Star 
Pfc. Robert S. Ball, aviation edit# 
of The Detroit News, now on militay 
leave, has been awarded the Bronze Siz 
for gallantry on the western front 
volunteering to carry a communicatia 





line through heavy enemy fire and in & 


action a portion of his outfit, cut off from 
the main body, was rescued from a s& 
perior enemy force. 





face of intensive Nazi sniping. By | 


| DPC Authorizations | 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CORP. @ 
MISSOURI for additional plant facilities # 
Kansas City at a cost of approximately #,- 
300,000; overall commitment approximate! 
$85,000,000. The Kansas City plant is mantr 

* facturing P&W R-2800-C engines. 
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, Burma, too, the ubiquitous flying 
a iccp has earned its service stripes . . . 
“Hoing the jobs that only a jeep could do 
Jna wilderness of steaming jungles, tow- 


ering ridges and mountain gorges. Scout- Burma 


ing and photographing ahead . . . bring- il a 
‘ing up ammunition—food—mail— B 

freight . . . ferrying reinforcements . . . u etin , 
spotting for the gunners . . . speeding Til 
the evacuation of sick and wounded . . . 
performing miracle rescues . . . pacing 
the push at critical advance points where 
. 25,008 a “landing field” may be an hour-old 
B. Tayle strip—or a river sand bar. 


















































' "Con Now a strange jeep makes its appear- 
left, ad} ance in the Burma theatre. Strange only 





pany tht beeause it is a float plane flying overland 
... hundreds of miles from blue water. 
lop But this jeep seaplane is amphibious. Its 
nce tat Edo floats are fitted with retractable 
— . wheel gear! The same pin-point landing 
run yf strips are accessible to the pilot of this 
a) jeep. But so also are countless additional 
iami wy “ports” on the rivers that wind tortu- 
murs and ously through the Burma hell. And that 
gives the versatile amphib an important 
strategic advantage on many a mission 
nasil when success hangs on a slim margin of 
. flyin] miles or minutes. 
> longe . , i 
xt adap- Blazing new trails—landing and tak- 
rage ing off from jungle clearing and muddy 
bonfix§ stream—the Edo-equipped amphibious 
on jeep is helping to win new laurels for the 


hardy pilots who fly the never-ending 
trek that is Burma, 
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EVACUATING SICK AND WOUNDED WITH A STINSON L-1A EQUIPPED WITH EDO AMPHIBIOUS FLOATS 


EDO Amphibious 
FLOAT GEAR 


SERVES THE UNITED NATIONS 









EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
#07 SECOND ST., COLLEGE POINT, |L. I., N. Y. 















| Manufacturing Roundup | 


Cutback at Kinner 


A cutback in the production schedule for 
cylinder assemblies being built by Kinner 
Motors, Inc., for the Army. Air Forces was 
announced at a recent meeting of represen- 
tatives of the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, War Production Board, War Man- 


until two-thirds of the present contract has 
been completed. The terminated portion 
amounts to $3,649,300. Company management 
estimated that not more than 100 employees 
would have to be released. According to 
Brig. Gen. Donald F. Stace, commanding the 
Western District, ATSC, another contract of 
a similar nature is now being negotiated. 


New Douglas Contracts 


New contracts placed with Douglas Air- 
craft Co. since Feb. 5 call for nearly 2,000 


Luscombe Appoints Lupton 

The Luscombe Airplane Corp., Trenton, 
N. J., has appointed John Mather Lupton 
Co., New York, as its advertising agency. 


Solar Plant Ready May 15 

Ground has been broken for a new factory 
addition to the Solar Aircraft Co. facilities 
in San Diego. The new plant which will be 
used to manufacture B-29 exhause systems 
and 


chinery. The contract calls for completion 
by May 15. 
Encouraging Response 


Response to the letter sent out by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal, requesting the 


Westinghouse Name Change 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co.-has changed the name of its Radio Divi- 
sion to Industrial Electronics Division since 
its activities now encompass radar and other 
electronics applications not related to com- 
munications with which the word radio is 
normally associated. 


Kellett Leases Plant 


Kellett Aircraft Corp., Upper Darby, Pa., 
has leased the Primos, Pa., plant of Pennsy]- 
vania Lawn Mower Works to permit expan- 
sion and consolidation of its operations. The 
Primos unit will house production shops and 
the experimental department, engaged in 
helicopter work. The Kellett engineering de- 
partment will be transferred to new quarters 
in , Pa. to place helicopter en- 
gineering and design operations in proximity 
to the Primos manufacturing unit. 


Canadian Vickers Now Canadair 


Canadian Vickers, Ltd. has changed its 
name to Canadair, Ltd. P. O. Box 6087, 
Montreal. The new company succeeded to 
the operations previously carried on by 
Canadian Vickers Limited Aircraft Division 
as of Nov. ll, 1944, 


B-29 Nose Production Up 


Production of noses for the B-29 Super- 
fortresses is ahead of schedule, the Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. reveals. It takes 737 
parts and almost as many individual opera- 
tions to build these noses. 


Louisville to Modify B-17s 


An undisclosed number of Flying Fortresses 
will be modified at the Louisville plant of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. The new contract is in 
addition to continued production of Com- 





Menasco Nets 14 Million | 


Sales of $8,156,53283 and net income, 
after provision for taxés and renegotia- 
tion, of $239,154.63, or 293%, have been 
reported by the Menasco Manufacturing 
Company, Burbank, for the six month 
period ending December 31, 1944. 


The interim statement, based on unaud- 
ited figures, was sent to Menasco stock- 
holders with the notice of the Company’s 


Provision for $1,360,880 federal income 
and excess — taxes and renegotiation 
was made arriving at the six-months 
net earning —— of $239,154.63, or 26c 


per share capital since June 
30, 1944 cy H- to $1,297,453. 


AIREON MANUFACTURING CORP. has filed 
a registration statement covering the issuance 
and sale of 150,000 shares of its 60-cent cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, par value 
$10, with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The shares will be publicly offered 








AIRCRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR... 
@ SALES TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


® MERCHANDISING 
PROGRAM 


® TERRITORIES 


@® DISTRIBUTOR 
PROGRAM 
@ SURVEYS AND 
MARKET ANALYSIS 
We can assist you—our staff has 


been close to these phases of Avia- 
tion for 20 years. 


. 
We invite your inquiry 


Fleyd 0. Johnson and V. C. Rasmussen 








TUBULAR 
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THE PAST RECORD OF WILCOX 
IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


For many years, Wilcox installations have 

rformed distinguished service in the 
hight control operations of the major air- 
lines of the nation and at broadcasting 
stations. During war years, new manufac- 
turing techniques and new products have 
been developed to meet military needs, 


2500 WATT LOW FREQUENCY TRANSMITTER 


96-200C Transmitter designed for navigation aid, point to point, facsimile, radio tele- 


type, or telephone-telegraph radio unit. 


SPECIFICATIONS : 

Power, 36A Rectifier. 

Construction, Treated for tropic fungus or 
Arctic Cold. 

May be used with 96C 2-20 MC transmitter. 


Power Output, 2500 watts. 

F ency Range, 125 KC to 525 KC. 
Oscillator, crystal and/or master oscillator. 
Modulator, 50A High-Level, Class B. 


Is Your Promise for Future Performance 


Now, while Uncle Sam’s orders have first 
priority ... Wilcox Radio communications 
equipment is becoming available again. An 
—— and improved line is being de- 
veloped and completed to continue the 
leadership long associated with the Wilcox 
Met cine in the field of radio equipment. 


VV 


WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 
FOURTEENTH AND CHESTNUT 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











QUICK-ATTACHABLE 
HOSE FITTINGS 


Because Weatherhead quick-attachable (Q-A) hose fittings 
can be easily installed as either original equipment or re- 
placement work, service-men and mechanics have stated 
overwhelming preference for them. They are available in 
two types for low pressure or for medium and medium- 
high pressure lines. Write or phone any Weatherhead 
branch office for our new Aviation Catalog. It’s free! 











int aus Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIQ 
Plants; Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles, 
Canada—S. Thomas, Ontario 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT * CHICAGO * $%. Lous 


CHECK THESE 
Q-A FITTING 
FEATURES: 


1 No special tools 
required 


2 Cuts installation 
time in half 


3 They are re-usable 
on new assemblies 


4 Fully AN approved 


5 Can meet all 
requirements 


6 Adjustable to 
prevent seepage 


. LOS ANGELES 
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MEACHAM FIELD 





There is no need to risk time and valuable 
equipment training pilots when we can do 
it for you. 


INSTRUMENT TRAINING 


Our school is devoted exclusively to train- 
ing Instrument Pilots. In the past four years 
we have trained more men in instrument fly- 
ing for the Airlines than all other schools in 
the country combined. 


TRAINED TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Your men will be trained exactly as you want 
them. They will be closely supervised while 
in our school and any deficiencies will be 
promptly reported in our daily reports to 
you. Housing and eating facilities are also 
closely supervised by our school. 


DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY 
TO TRAINING 








HIM FOR YOU! 


A COMPLETE GROUND COURSE 


We not only prepare the pilot for the C. A. 
A. written examination but also cover all 
subjects necessary for airline flying—such as 
computer navigation, advanced meteorolo- 
gy, reading weather maps and sequence re- 
ports, code practice and all other associated 
subjects. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Our Link Trainers and Flight Equipment are 
of the latest design. Every instructor has 
been carefully picked and specially trained 
for his job. All training under the super- 
vision of airline transport pilots. 


A telephone call, wire or letter will 
bring our representative to your of- 
fice with a more detailed explanation 
of our training plan. 





INSTRUMENT PILOTS 


PHONE 6-7258 








FORT WORTH 6G, 





TEXAS 
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A complete line of Otto Aviation Equipment for 
the private owner as well as for the fixed base oper- 
ator is now available. Your inquiries are invited. 


Reading Batteries 


These lead- 
acid, non-spill 
batteries are 
used today by 
some of the 
world’s great- 
est aircraft 
producers. For 
Diesel use specify Reading ‘“Ter- 
minal Cart” Starting Batteries. 


General Tires 


Designed to meet the 


Champion Plugs 


Shielded or unshielded, ij needs of any operator, 
Champion Ceramic Air- | these famous aircraft 


craft Spark Plugs have tires are now available 
proven their quality in for aircraft of: all types. 
operation with the high- i 

est powered engines as 

well-as in the lower out- : Fahlin 


put engines of trainers i 
and light transports. HH Propellers 





Built for engines ranging 
Also: Randolph Finishes, Plasticiear 7 from 40 HP to 250 HP, 
Cleaner, Roebling Products, Aircraft Seat Fahlins meet CAA speci- 
Cushions, Flight Calculators, Pre-sewed fications and carry ap- 
Fabric Covers, Pyrene Extinguishers, Alr- proved type certificates. 








Otto Portable ‘‘T’’ Hangars 


Here for the first time is a low cost, practical, portable “T” hangar for the 
light plane owner or fixed base operator. Large enough for any standard light 
aircraft, these hangars are designed so that they may be interlocked to form 
a hangar line of any desired capacity. Price, complete including doors, 
$575.00 f.0.b. factory. Write today for full information. 





OMFIELD NEW JERSE 


141 Dealers in 12 Eastern States 
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AVCO Backlog 2 Billion | 


The aggregate backlog of orders of the 
Aviation Corporation and its associated 
companies at the end of the fiscal yea 
on November 30, 1944, was $2,028,000,000, 

For the fiscal year, net sales of the cor. 
poration’s own manufacturing  unitz 
namely, the Lycoming, Republic Aircraft 
Products, Northern Aircraft Products, ang 
Spencer Heater divisions, and its wholly. 
owned subsidiary, American Propelle 
Corporation, amounted to $61,259,997. 

Net income of the Corporation and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, American Pro- 
peller Corporation, for 1944, amounted # 
$3,106,179, equal to 54 cents per capita 
share, after all charges including Federal 
taxes and a reduction of $4,300,000 in net 
sales for estimated contract renegotiation 
readjustment. This net income is ex- 
clusive of the Corporation’s equity in un 
distributed earnings of associated com- 
panies amounting to 60 cents per share. 

Net income for 1944, as shown in th 
report, is also after provision of $600,008 
for postwar readjustment, which bring 
such reserves, first created by the man 
agement in 1942 as a protective cushion 
to a total of $2,000,000. 

Net income for 1943, as adjusted afte 
settlement of final renegotiation proceed. 
ings with the Army Price Adjustment 
Board, was $2,670,192, or 46 cents pe 
share. Terms of the settlement reduced 
net income of $3,519,437, as reported in the 
1943 annual report, by $849,245. 

On January 31, 1945, the estimated valu 
of The Aviation Corporation’s investment 
and other net assets—based on markeg, 
quotations where available and otherwise 
on book values—amounted to $46,585,000 
equivalent to $8.04 per share of the Cor 
poration’s capital stock, compared wit 
$6.26 per share the year before. 








Ryan Revenues Up 
58 Percent 


Gross revenues of the Ryan Aeronaw- 
tical Co. and subsidiaries increased 3 
percent, totalling $40,085,433, for the 2 
months ended October 31, 1944, compared 
with the $25,357,542 for the 1943 fiscd 
year, T. Claude Ryan, president reveal 
in the annual report to stockholders. 

Although the percentage of profits o 
gross revenue declined, a greatly in- 
creased volume made it possible to show 
per share earnings of $1.60, against $1% 
for the preceding period. Total net profit 
including postwar refunds held by the 
government, was $703,346, compared with 
$597,313 for the year ended October 31 
1943. 

By the end of the fiscal year, Ryan said 
production of wings and major airplane 
assemblies for other manufacturers we 
almost entirely eliminated to permit the 
company to add the facilities and working 
force thus released to the expanded pro- 
duction program of the new Ryan fight- 
ing plane developed for the Navy. 

At the end of the fiscal year, the uz 
delivered amount of contracts for the new 
Ryan fighting plane was approximately 
$58,000,000 which, together with contract 
for exhaust manifolds and allied products, 
comprised an all-time high backlog @ 
excess of $73,000,000. 


























Can you blame us? 


onau- 

ed S Don’t get us wrong. As the designers of all That’s why we make this statement. We 
sO gliders operated by the Army Air Forces—and don’t want to see that young fellow—and thou- 
— as the builder of many of them—we appreciate sands like him—get old too young. We want 
. the importance of the job they are doing in to get him out of that glider and into a new, 
its on this war .. . the importance of the role they peacetime WACO plane... in which all his 

iIn- . . _ . ° . 

ches may play in commercial aviation in the days landings can be happy landings. Can you blame 
b to come. us? THE Waco AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 


But, we don’t like combat gliders! Take a 23 Peters Avenue, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 
look at the youngster above and perhaps you'll 
understand. He’s the pilot of a WACO troop 
carrying glider and, if you’ve followed the war 
and the glider-led invasions, you can readily 
see that his is a job that makes a man old 
before his time. WACO 


ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 
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‘ Over-the-Counter Securities 
(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 








Feb. 24, 1945 
Asked 


97% 1045 10 
called Jan. 15, 1945 @ 106 
3 3534 
* 19 sale 
147, 15434 
7 8 
13 14% 
24 25 
3% 412 
8% 919 
17% 


Airplane & Marine 
Airplane Mfg. & Supply 
Central Airports 


Continental Aviation 
Delaware Aircraft Pfd. 
General Aviation Equip. 
a 


/ 
‘Chance tte Aircraft, 
Division of United Aircraft Corp. .. ’ : % 
Cox and Stevens Aircraft Corp. ...... . ge ey ’ ; ingle o 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., tetas: ao 
38-A-B-C-D eee 


available at Farmer's , Vv it 
11% 1034 tisfy 
62 >} a 
Company 234 26 British 
(Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. ........... 8% 8 olds v 
Edo Aircraft Corp. ................. Timm 65 80 80 P 
Evans Products Utd. Aircraft Prods. . 20 194% er as 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corp. .. erned. 
Flightex Fabrics, Inc. -» 86 a 3 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. .. Britai 
General Controls Company reatly 
General Tire and Rubber Company .. Her int 
8 ees 48-49 tial 
Gulf Oil Corp. ............. + antia. 
(Hayes Industries, Inc. : reat in 


\ :, . 
onc Ra Merny Moores a eal whi. MAJOR AIRLINE—Wants Superintendentof | AIRPORT ENGINEER. Registered protegee'¥OT! 
Walte Kidde & c PORY’ '«»- ‘ Engineering and Maintenance. Must have an sional and graduate engineer. Twenty yeasg! conn 
wad , vere os engineering degree or equivalent and have experience with U. 8. Public Roads Adminit@he po; 
had practical experience in all major depart- tration, U. S. Corps of Engineers, C. A. A, d 
ments of airline maintenance and overhaul. and U. 8. Army Aviation Engineers, in low oun 
Hotel Lexington, Inc. Must be familiar with DC-3 aircraft. Must tion, design, construction, and maintenana™ook la 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. ...... eae. tt have proven executive ability, initiative and of highways, airports, airways, and airpol vorld-w 
‘Macwhyte Company resourcefulness and be capable of planning lighting. Now available as consultant on al : 
D.R Mallory & Co., Inc. and initiating improved procedures and prac- ports, airways, metropolitan and regional su® ceptio 
M. ‘ Ai # Co Second Co tices for an expanding operation. State age, veys and airport lighting. Box 428, Americaif—ind the 
peer tharyee ng = yt experience. All replies will be considered Aviation, American Building, Washington 4 
id-Co " sed strictly confidential. Box 426, American Avia- D. O. 
Otto Aviation megs waceaueede ee vor tion, American Building, Washington 4, D. C. oky 
Phillips Petroleum mpany 
"us Co ae e: 
jo Corp. merica OPERATIONS SCHEDULES SUPERINTEND- ore ji 
Southeastern Air Service, Inc. ....--.. } Tempest Speed 435 MPH as 


So Be oil = Se deve we ; The Hawker Tempest V has a 435 mileiort tho 
Sulzbacher, Granger & Company .... 82 ; > per hour top speed and a tactical radiui%he U. 
te Mage Sener - : of about 500 miles without auxiliary tankgBeen de 

. . ©. the British Ministry of Aircraft Produt-fressive 
> nag pret Na pany re tion has announced. The fighter, whidifilesma) 
The Weatherhead Company 90 has a gross weight of 11,500 pounds, #isold” 2 
‘Western Air Lines, Inc. : powered by a Napier Sabre IIB 24-cyl-Bye anc 
inder H type liquid-cooled, sleeve-valve he pri 
engine of 2400 hp. It has a ceiling @ affic-p 
36,000 feet. 
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